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If Minus Can Be Made Plus 
_| How Much More Can Plus Be Made ? 


In teaching classes of defective children, Story Hour Readers 
are now widely used —a proof of their extraordinary efficiency. And the 
very qualities that make these books so successful with the minus 
children give correspondingly greater success with the plas children. 

















Through their irresistible Mother Goose jingles and verses they | 
awaken the child’s love of rhythm. 


They utilize his play instinct and provide an abundance of easy 
dramatization. 

Their fascinating color pictures arouse his imagination. 

Through their conmerete associations they make definite 
impressions, . 
| 4 They constantly develop the feeling of personal achievement by 
means of the varied activities which they call into play. 

There is never a dull minute in Story Hour work. In many 
ways the pupil learns to put himself behind the printed words. His 
reading becomes to him, therefore, a very real and absorbingly 
delightful performance. Where there is joy in work, there 
is SUCCESS. 


find the Story Hour Readers so “The Story Hour Readers appealed to 
well adapted to the work of my ungraded my class of foreign children. We use 
classes that I have ordered a set.”— them every day and enjoy our reading 
Florence M. Paddock, Jeacher, P. S. lesson.’’— Bessemay O’Connell, Teacher | 


1, New York, N. Y. in Lowell School, ‘Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


‘ 
CONSCRIPTION VOTED. 

By the overwhelming vote of 397 
to 24 in the House and &1 to & in the 
Senate, Congress has given its ap- 
proval to the administration plan of 
raising a war army of 1,000,000 men 
by selective draft. The bills upon 
which the two houses voted differed 
somewhat in their terms, especially 
as to the draft age limit, which in the 
House bill was fixed at from twenty- 
one to forty years, and in the Senate 
bill at from twenty-one to twenty- 
seven years. Another point of dif- 
ference was a provision in the Senate 
bill authorizing the President to 
egulate the sale of liquors near 
training camps and military stations, 
and to prohibit the serving of liquors 
to officers and men in uniform. Un- 
der both bills, the President is au- 
thorized to raise the regular army to 
its maximum strength of 287,000 men, 
and the national guard to its maxi- 
mum strength of 625,000 men, and to 
draft an additional force of 500,000 
men, and later, at his discretion, an 
additional force of 500,000 men, 
making 1,000,000 men subject to the 
selective draft. Members of religious 
organizations with creeds opposing 
warfare—corresponding to the Eng- 
lish “conscientious objectors”’—and 
ministers of all denominations are ex- 
empt from draft. 


AMERICA AND THE ALLIES. 


More impressive even than ‘official 
speeches and the flying of the Stars 
and Stripes from Westminster and 
from the. Eiffel tower, as a token of 
the Allies’ appreciation of the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war, is the make-up of the Commis- 
sions which Great Britain and France 
have sent to Washington to confer 
upon ways and means. The British 
Commission, which reached this coun- 
try by way of Halifax, is headed by 
Arthur J. Balfour, former Prime 
Minister, and includes Liteutenant 
General G. T. M. Bridges, Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Dudley de Chair, Lord Cun- 
liffe, governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and other high officials, and the 
French Commission, which came di- 
rect from France to Hampton Roads 
on a French liner, is headed by Vice- 
President Rene Viviani and includes 
Marshal Joffre, who was commander- 
in-chief of the French armies until 
last December, when he was made 
Marshal of France, the first man to 
bear that title since 1870; Vice-Ad- 
miral Chocheprat, Marquis de Cham- 
breun, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies; M. Simon, Inspector of 
Finance, and others. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN. 

The presence of these high func- 
tionaries, fresh from dealing with the 
practical problems of the great war, 
gives the officials of our government 
a chance to learn the best means ot 
carrying on the war in such a way as 
to be of the utmost possible assistance 
to our Allies. We have been in the 
habit of speaking of “the” Allies, to 
distinguish the Entente group trom 
the Central Powers, but henceforth 
they are “our” Allies. The personal 
pronoun makes a world-wide differ- 
ence. The conferences now in progress 
will be of the utmost importance in 
promoting efficiency. We shall be 
able to profit by the experience of 


Great Britain and France, and to 
avoid the earlier errors which had 
costly results in the first months of 
the war, and we can achieve that wise 
distribution of forces and _ supplies 
which is possible only through intel- 
ligent co-operation. If only as a 
means of avoiding blunders, the coyn- 
sel of these high officials will be of 
great value. 

THE SUBMARINE WARFARE. 

The delay in the arrival of Mr. Bal- 
four and his associates occasioned 
some anxiety lest they might have 
fallen victims to a German submarine, 
but their voyage, however circuitous 
it may have been, seems to have been 
without incident, and the French war 
commissioners came over swiftly and 
directly, and reached Hampton Roads 
before they were expected. The im- 
munity of these two parties—either of 
whom would have been great game 
from the Teuton point of view—and 
of Lloyd-George, in his recent trip to 
France, might be thought to indicate 
a slackening in the German submarine 
campaign, were it not for the in- 
creasing toll of merchant ships tor- 
pedoed. The British losses, in the last 
week reported, were the heaviest 
since the unrestricted warfare began, 
and the Norwegian losses also were 
heavy. The apparently wilful selec- 
tion of hospital ships as the prey of 
the submarines has aroused intense 
indignation. Under all international 
agreements as well as under all dic- 


tates of humanity, these ships, with 
their helpless passengers, should be 
exempt from attack. The British 


Government is justified in its an- 
nounced intention to dispense with 
the markings and lightings which 
have served to identify these ships, 
and to use them for the transport of 
German prisoners as well as British 
wounded. 


AN AMERICAN FORCE FOR 
FRANCE. 

Marshal Joffre and his military as- 
sociates will urge the sending of an 
American force to France, and will 
offer all possible assistance in sea 
operations and — transports. This 
without regard to the size of the force 
or the actual strengthening of the 
French lines, but for the sake of the 
moral effect and the inspiration which 
would come from the flying ¢f the 
Stars and Stripes beside the French 
tri-color. Already, American ambu- 
lance units, American aviators, and 
American volunteers in the French 
ranks have given proof of the warm 
sympathy of America with France, 
but the actual presence of an Ameri- 
can fighting force would mean a great 
deal and would be welcomed with 
wild enthusiasm. ‘There are practical 
difficulties in the way, for an army 
cannot be created, drilled and equipped 
in a few weeks, but the desire of the 
French should be, and doubtless will 
be met as soon as circumstances per- 
mit. 

SIGNS OF WEAKENING. 

Signs of weakening on the Teuton 
side are not lacking. The recent 
great strikes and bread riots in Ber- 
lin and Hamburg, the Kaiser’s prom- 
ises of electoral reforms after the war, 
the announced purpose of the Austrian 
Emperor to convene Parliament for 
the first time since the war began, the 
retirement of the truculent Hungarian 
Premier, and the more threatening 
attitude of German Socialists since 
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the revolution in Russia—all point to 
a weakening of the Prussian military 
oligarchy. Not less significant is the 
boldness with which that influential 
journal, the Berlin Vorwaerts, is in- 
sisting that the German Government 
must bind itself before the whole 
world to the securing of peace without 
the sacrifice of territory by any bellig- 
erent or the payment of any war in- 
demnity. Such a program falls far 
short of the aims which Germany has 
all along proclaimed, and, if it were 
officially put forth, it would hasten 
the end of the war. 


THE FIRST SHOT. 


The distinction of firing the first 
shot in the war of the United States 
against Germany seems to belong to 
the naval gunners on board of the 
American liner Mongolia. The liner 
was approached by a submarine in 
British waters, on her way to a 
sritish port. The submarine was 
about to attack, when the gunners on 
the Mongolia fired, at a distance of 
1,000 yards, and the periscope was 
shattered and the submarine disap- 
peared. All this on April 19, a day 
memorable in American history. If 
the policy of arming merchantmen had 
been adopted earlier, the submarines 
would not have had everything their 
own way so long. The principle for 
which Berlin has contended, that ships 
approached by a submarine must 
neither resist nor attempt to escape 
means simply that submarines must 
be suffered to carry on their deadly 
work unchecked. This principle was 
carried to an extreme point last year, 
when the Germans executed the cap- 
tain of a British steamship because, a 
year earlier, he had tried to ram a 
threatening submarine. 

GREECE AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 
There is abundant justification for 


the official recognition by the United 
States of the Venizelos Government in 


Greece. There is no room to doubt 
that \that government, rather than 
King Constantine, represents the 


great majority of the Greek people. 
Constantine has been, from the begin- 
ning of the war, a mere cat’s paw for 
the Kaiser. He connived at the treach- 
erous attack of Bulgaria upon Servia. 
He has been as regardless of treaty 
obligations as the Kaiser himself. He 
has ‘overvidi len the Greek Constitution. 
He has been twice defeated at national 
elections, but has nullified the elections 
by dissolving the parliaments chosen. 
He has permitted if not actually di- 
rected armed attacks on the Allies. 
Whatever Greece is now. suffering 
through the blockade is due to his 
conduct, and there can be no relief 
and no stable government until he is 
dethroned. 


SPAIN AND THE WAR. 


It seems now extremely probable 
that Spain, one of the few remaining 
neutral countries of Europe, may be 
forced into the war by the ruthless 
German submarine warfare. At the 
very moment when Spain was protest- 
ing earnestly to Germany against the 
recent torpedoing of a Spanish steam- 
ship without warning, and demanding 
reparation, another Spanish steamship 
met the same fate. Intense indigna- 
tion was aroused by this incident. 
Count Romanones, the Spanish Pre- 





Contint ed ¢ on page 503. 
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FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
BUILDERS OF OUR | A HISTORY OF THE | 


a HMVALUTATRUNSUSU EIU lee | 


Be yston TEXTS TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for informa- 
tion concerning Morris’ books, 
one million of which have 


COUNTRY UNITED STATES been sold. Andrews’ History 
poe. Te Duyn FOR SCHOOLS for high schools and Andrews’ 


By 
SOUTHWORTH McLAUGHLIN and VAN TYNE 


Brief History for 7th and 8th 


Book I 65 Velume I—Seventh Grade . 60c 
Book II . 65c | Volume II—Eighth Grade . 70c grades. 
For Intermediate Grades. In One Volume, $1.00 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Westermann’s STORY OF ‘THE ANCIENT NATIONS. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS of excep- 
tional merit, vou should not 


eG > ee or aa ‘ saan a a fail to consider Wilcox’s Dail 
McLaughlin's READINGS IN THE . 
AMERIOAN NATION. 12 mo. Cloth........ $1.50 English Lessons for all ele- 
McLaughlin’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. mentary grades. 
TS eh, Gis ona kic orn peeeeiaaseneerer saaa $1.50 
Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HIS- AN AGRICULTURAL TEXT 
TORT. 18 wed. Gi Bsccc os 5 ccs 50000 casaeu $1.50 


BOOK, of course you want 
the best, and that is 
Davis’s Productive Farming. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
Professional Books Every Teacher Should Own. 
Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Klapper’s TEACHING CHIL- 


OF ARITHMETIC. DREN TO READ. 
Klapper’s THE TEACHING | Betts’ THE MIND AND ITS ais, 
OF ENGLISH. | EDUCATION. Correspondence Solicited. 


Write us for detailed information. 
THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 32d St.. New York 


OmMmaz};CcCox<] UH 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston 

















Your Turn Next? 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 











When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 


4 
dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. I Us a re ndavo 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of eter : Si% eri Ou 


i 
Salary and your increased expenses  s 

















- pitts =O Th 14 #2. 
ave A 
— : “T.CLU0:- Cheque 
An Illinois Teacher Writes: oe Man conn 
I wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the prompt 
ind generous settlement of 861.66 made by the Teachers Casualty l nder- When Yout: Ltn: (mes 
ers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It [ 
eems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
to influence all my teach er fri ends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
urpa ed, as ill s as was my experience) comes W thout warning and 
when one in the least expects it.’ on ee eee CUTOUT AND MAIL eee coe oe oe 
Are you one of the teachers not yet a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- [Te the T. C, U 


Te 
141 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


sociation? If you are, just send us a postal or A 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters jo 
141 T. c. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 1‘ Asking for our booklet will place you under no obligation 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today?) 


_— 
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SILVER-BURDETT. 
ARITHMETICS 


Adopted by the STATE OF 
INDIANA for exclusive basal 
use for a period of five years 


Testimony from an Indiana Superintendent 


Before Adoption.—The problems 
are simple; meaningless operations are eliminated; 
the work is based upon everyday experiences of 
the child's life, thus making the subject one that 
| appeals to the child. 





‘*Book Two leaves nothing unturned towards giving 
the advanced grades a practical idea of the every- 
day problems of life, thus giving those students who 
never get farther than the eighth grade a fairly 
good business education.” 


Two Years Later.— «After a two 
years’ trial of the SILVER-BURDETT two-book 
course in arithmetic, | am more thoroughly 
convinced than ever that my endorsement of two 
years’ standing was an excellent one.” 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 




















SEVEN VALID REASONS 


FOR EXAMINING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 

2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 

3. A review system that insures mastery of the 


vocabulary. 

4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 

5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO KNOW 





ELHUFF’S 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


Edward H. Fuller, High School, Quincy, Mass.: 
A most satisfactory text, both as to subject matter 
included and omitted. 


Marshall F. Davis, High School, New Britain, 
Conn.: It is the best book of its kind that I have 
seen. The selection of material is wise and the ar- 
rangement is excellent. 


George B. Lovell, Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Conn.: We are using Elhuff’s General Sci- 
ence in our freshman class and it is proving satis- 
factory. 


Frank M. Greenlaw, High School, Newport, R. L.: 
I wish to add my word of commendation upon the 
manner in which the author has developed his text. 


R. Y. Storer, High School, Farmington, Maine: 
It is by far the best book of the kind I have seen. 


Henry H. Denham, Technical High School, Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y.: It comes nearer to my ideal of a gen- 
eral science textbook than any other that I have 
seen. 

Julia G. Pierce, High School, Paterson, N. J.: It 
is the best book that has been published for first 
year pupils. It is written in such a way that the 
boys and girls can understand, and it will arouse 
their interest. 


F. J. Pyle, Morgantown, W. Va.: I am using El- 
huff’s General Science in my classes in the Junior 
High School. Elhuff’s book is a “real” General 
Science. 

J. M. Jameson, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
We are now using Elhuff’s General Science and 
are greatly pleased. 





KNOWLES’ 
ORAL ENGLISH 


Dr. Susan S. Sheridan, High School, New Haven, 
Conn.: Practical, helpful, and new and original in 
method. 

Lillian A. Dowd, High School, Nashua, N. H.: I 
have English classes which consist of pupils who 
take Manual Arts and Home Economics, and it is 
usually difficult to obtain subjects which will in- 
terest such classes. I have found this book a great 
help in solving the difficulty. 

Eunice H. Gulliver, Free Academy, 
Conn.,: Interesting and practical. 


Mother M, Geraldine, Academy of the Holy Name, 
Albany, N. Y.: The best book on the subject I have 
seen, and fills a long felt need 

George G. Hanson, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.: The most satisfactory book I have yet seen 
on the difficult subject of oral English. 

Esther G, Mills, Masten Park High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥.: It has already proved its value to me. 
The author has given us plans which she has tried 
and carried to a successful conclusion, 

Anna Adaire, Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: A happy working over of the study : 
English as-it-used-to-be into English as-it-un- 
doubtedly-is-going-to-be! 


Norwich, 


Elizabeth Collette, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: I find it most complete and am using it 
in my classroom work. 


Florence L. Graham, ‘Technical High School, Bul- 
falo, N. Y¥.: The pages devoted to debate and the 


preparation of speeches for special occasions con- 
tain exactly what the inexperienced boy or girl 
needs. 








_D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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COLLEGE PROFESSORS AND THE N. £. A. 





BY WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR 


Professor of Economics, College of Wooster 


For as many years as I have known the Na- 
tional Education Association, there has been a 
common criticism that college professors who 
are not teachers of education take no interest in 
it. Even the presidents of colleges seldom take 
any active part in the Association. And until I 
myself became a college professor, a gradual 
process that began with summer university teach- 
ing a dozen years ago when I was still a city 
school superintendent, I shared the notion that 
college professors were very remiss in this re- 
spect, said so, and printed statements accord- 
ingly. 

The purpose of this paper is to explain why 
college professors not engaged in teaching edu- 
cation are indifferent to the National Education 
Association, not to justify this indifference. 

The National Education Association meets 
practically twice a year, in late winter and in 


‘early summer. College terms never allow vaca- 


tions in February, and many colleges and most 
universities have summer sessions that must run 
daily throughout July. It is virtually impossi- 
ble, therefore, for any considerable number of 
college professors outside of the immediate 
neighborhood of the city where the midsummer 
or midwinter meeting is being held to get to it. 
The daily responsibility of the college teacher to 
his occupation is that of the high school teacher, 
not that of the superintendent or principal. 

This, however, is not the controlling cause. If 
it were, college professors would doubtless unite 
to ask the National Education Association to 
hold meetings in December or in August. 

In both the Christmas and the Easter vaca- 
tions college professors go to associations that 
deal specifically with their academic subjects. In 
Ohio alone last Christmas, there were four meet- 
ings within the state, some local, some national, 
all of which concerned the subjects that I hap- 
pened to teach, and by night travel I was able 
to take in parts of three of them. This Easter, 
the case has been similar. I have not kept track 
of the meetings of men in other lines, but I have 
no doubt that they are in the same case each 
season. 

Educators who deal with elementary and high 
schools and normal schools or colleges attend 
perhaps one, perhaps both of the National Edu- 
cation Association meetings; but in so doing 
they spend no more time in gatherings with men 
in their own lines than do the college professors. 
There is, however, this material difference, that 
the educators combine into far larger meetings 
than do the college professors. There are indeed 


but 14,000 professors of colleges in America, 
and but 44,000 professors and instructors in all. 
There are half a million persons connected with 
the lower grades of schools. There are scarcely 
five hundred college presidents in our country, 
though there are almost six hundred colleges, 
universities and other institutions of the same 
grades. In other terms, there is much less 
material out of which to construct a large meet- 
ing with thousands of attendants. 

This, of course, raises the old question why 
the college professors do not join in with the 
other educators. 

[ venture here into some personal remarks in 
order to be understood as having concrete facts 
upon which to go. When, some years ago, I be- 
came a college professor, I still had some weekly 
teachers’ institute engagements to fill. It so hap- 
pened that in the very same mail I received from 
one state over the signatures of two county 
school superintendents cancellations of con- 
tracts couched in almost the same terms, saying 
that: “Since you have withdrawn from the field 
of education, I prefer to look for an institute 
teacher who is in the work.” This is verbatim 
for one of them. It is true that I filled in both 
weeks without the slightest difficulty almost at 
once, but those two letters were but the fore- 
runners of many more notes, remarks, and con- 
versations since that time to the effect that a 
college professor, unless he teaches education, 
is not an educator. 

An effective cause of the absence of college 
professors generally from the meetings of the 
National Education Association is that such men 
as do attend do not feel at home because of the 
attitude of the great majority of the members 
of the National Education Association. Person- 
ally, I no longer expect to see this remedied, 
though at first it looked to me easily remediable. 

Not very long ago I attended a prayer meet- 
ing at which a professor who was well known as 
an expert upon a certain matter read a twenty- 
minute paper upon it, prefacing the reading with 
the statement that he regretted its superficiality 
because he had been able to spare only a week or 
so for its preparation. Now that is characteris- 
tic of college professors as I have lived with 
them in the three institutions of my own study in 
America, in the six in which I have done a sea- 
son or a year of teaching, and here where I have 
now been at least for a summer in all eight years. 
Whether for good or for ill, the typical college 
professor is very slow to express himself until he 
has gained all the available information. 
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Moreover, the public expects this. The gen- 
eral public has no particular fancy for the pro- 
fessors who are always rushing to print or mak- 
ing speeches. The public much prefers to hear 
from the professor who evidently has made very 
careful preparation and who reads his paper or 
else speaks with much deliberation, evidently 
from complete notes either at hand or memo- 
rized. This means that the professor is not to 
repeat conventional stuff but is to make a real 
contribution. 

There’ must be such men, not high school 
teachers whose main object is to train and in- 
form the youth, but scholars whose main pur- 
poses are to gain new truth or new interpreta- 
tions of truth or to hold firmly all the old truth 
in their field; to whom, in a way, the condition 
of the learners and hearers is a minor matter. 

Now the real question lies here: On _ the 
whole, are the college professors worthy of the 
social expectation formed of them? 

It has been my fortune to be associated in 
times past with many high school teachers who 
have been drawing salaries higher than those 
paid in most colleges and with city school super- 
intendents on more than twice the average sal- 
ary of the college professor. Even college 
presidents usually do not get the salaries of city 
school superintendents. Almost every college 
president in America is a specialist in some line; 
and not many city school superintendents and al- 
most no county school superintendents are 
specialists in any lines, not even in pedagogics ; 
nor should they be. If they were, they would 
be warped out of the proper relation to their 
schools and communities. 

But what is the real difference between the 
higher salaried city high school teacher and the 
college professor? It is the difference that in 
combination with life and experience the former 
has made in the youth. There is an immense 
difference in the pull of the class in high school 
from that of the pull in college upon the profes- 
sor for information and correction worth while. 

This may be taken quantitatively. An average 
lesson for a college class means twenty pages in 
the big textbook with at least as many more of 
collateral reading. The Latin lesson is several 
times as long. The laboratory corresponds in 
its call. Ten college students will demand more 
of a teacher than fifty can ask in the high school. 
I refer, of course, to classes four years apart. 
Nor do these assignments include the papers to 
be written and the club meetings in the special- 
ties included in a department. 

This is not to say that the college teacher 
works harder than does the high school teacher ; 
I doubt it. Nor is it to say that the college 
teacher knows vastly more than does the better 
paid high school teacher of equal years of ex- 
perience; I doubt that also. But there is a total 
difference of approach. The college professor 
must be prepared to meet and deal successfully 
with the demands of his very best student, no 
matter how smart and industrious he is, lest he 
lose prestige by defeat. The high school teacher 
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aims to save as many as he can, and aims to 
teach the middle of the class. The centre of the 
attention of the college teacher is upon his sub- 
ject matter, to be perfectly accurate in it and as 
well read as possible. The centre of attention of 
the high school teacher is the boy or girl who is 
not getting on well, yet has power that invites 
effort. 

From this principle proceed many results, in- 
cluding the lower salary of the college teacher 
who is paid partly in prestige and psychic in- 
come, the pleasure of intellectual performance. 
One of the results, however, concerns the Na- 
tional Education Association. Its very struc- 
ture and organization, its main aim, catholicity, 
its mode of administration, these together pre- 
clude making its meetings interesting to a col- 
lege professor. 

Some years ago the dean of a department of 
philosophy in a great university for the first time 
visited faithfully an entire week of the meetings 
of the National Education Association. When 
they were all over, he told me on the way home 
with all the frankness of a friend whom I had 
known for a quarter of a century, what he 
thought of the meetings. He summed his 
opinion up in a sentence that I have not forgot- 
ten,—“Oh, well, they seem to me a lot of good 
business men!” It struck me then as strange, 
but I see it clearly now. High school teachers 
and system and school supervisors are all, as 
compared with college professors, “business men.” 
They have things to do, obvious results to get; 
they are busy. The college professor is not busy ; 
he has nothing to do; he is not aiming at all at 
obvious results. 

If it were possible to make over the National 
Education Association into as many departments 
as there are great fields of learning, if it were pos- 
sible to make programs of an intensive character 
so that even the specialist might learn something 
from other specialists at the meetings, if it were 
possible to get rid of the busyness,—I mean it that 
way, ““busyness,”—that characterizes the whole 
organization, to replace busyness with the air of 
leisure, of “Time enough; get it right whatever 
happens,” then there would be college professors 
enough at the National Education Association 
meetings; but the educators proper, the teachers 
whose subjects are children and youth, not Greek 
or chemistry or economics, would fail to come. 

Chis would mean that the present department 
of higher education would differentiate into scores 
of other departments, whereas the great difficulty 
now is that already there are too ‘many depart- 
ments tor successful correlation for educational 


pu poses. 
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" 
It may be that there is some remedy, for pos- 
sibly it would be helpful both to educators and to 
protessors to get together once or twice a vear 
and to compare notes. We all work upon the 
same materials, the rising generation and the heri- 
tages of the past for their enlightenment. But we 
value the two phases of the situation oppositely. 
. Perhaps the educators become careless of 
the materials used in teaching, perhaps the 
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professors become careless of the youth 
themselves; perhaps the contrast is  neces- 
sary. But for the present it does make some 


grieve that the National Education Association, 
the greatest of all the institutions within the field 


,* 


of the third societal institution in rank,—for the 
school is third to state and to church,—should in- 
terest so little, and gain so little from, the college 
teachers who by many are supposed to rank pro- 
fessionally at the head. 
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LET THE CRY BE “GOD AND OUR NATION”—CARDINAL O’CONNELL 


There is but one sentiment permissible today—that sentiment is absolute unity. 
The President of the United States in recommending this action ended his historic plea 
by calling God to witness that “he could do nothing else.” 

Our country is at war—our nation, therefore, needs us all, every man, woman and 
child of us, to strengthen her, to hearten her, and to stand faithfully by her until her 
hour of trial has passed and her hour of glorious triumph shall arrive. 

God and our nation. Let us lift up that cry to Heaven. 
sullen anger may dim the glory of our flag. But let the love of true freedom—blessed, 
God-given freedom—which above all other lands our country has cherished and de- 
fended, let that be the thrilling power that will quicken our pulses into a still greater 
love of America than we have ever known till now. 

We are of all races; today we are one—Americans. Whatever we can do in honor 
and justice, that we must in conscience do to defeat our enemies and make our flag 


Let us hasten now to act. May God preserve and bless America. 
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Neither base hate nor 
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MINIMUM SALARY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


BY JOHN FE. LYNCH, CHAIRMAN 

Minimun Salary Committee, Massachusetts Teachers Federation 

The Massachusetts Legislature has under con- 
sideration a bill providing that five hundred dol- 
lars be the minimum wage for teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of the commonwealth. 

It is a lamentable and discreditable fact that the 
compensation of school teachers in numerous 
towns of the state is insufficient to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter,—the bare necessities of life. 
Yet it is generally acknowledged that the public 
school teacher is the most potent force through- 
out our great republic in perpetuating and 
Strengthening its principles and making secure its 
foundations. Surely workers of such importance 
are worthy of reasonable material compensation. 

To illustrate the unfortunate, even tragic, con- 
ditions existing, the following facts are pertinent: 
During the past school year, in towns having less 
than five thousand inhabitants, eleven hundred 
elementary school teachers received less than 
$8.85 per week (52 weeks to the year), 934 less 
than $8.50, 626 less than $7.90, 411 less than 
$7.50, 287 less than $6.95, 53 less than $5.98, and 
10 received $5 per week. 

It is well known that wages in general are a 
fair index of the measure of efficiency. 
as true in education as in business. 


This is 
Dr. Snedden, 
former Commissioner of Education, asserted that 
Massachusetts has some of the best 
the country and some of the poorest. 


schools in 
The exis- 
tence of the latter is not amazing when the 
meagre wages are taken into consideration. 

John Wanamaker is quoted as follows: “I am 
willing to go on record as ‘saying that I do not 


know of any other class of women educated to a 
profession that receives as little pay as the 
teachers of elementary schools.” 

One argument frequently made use of by the 
opponents of a state minimum salary for teachers 
is that it would interfere with local autonomy in 
school matters. This objection is far from con- 
vincing, inasmuch as the state from its earliest 
days has made the education of its citizens one of 
its own primary obligations. The constitution of 
Massachusetts explicitly provides that the Legis- 
lature shall cherish as a duty “the public schools 
and the grammar schools in the towns.” In ac- 
cordance with this injunction the statutes per- 
taining to public instruction are so numerous as 
to require one hundred and twenty pages to hold 
them. Many of these educational laws, whether 
of state-wide application or relating specifically to 
certain cities and towns, naturally lessen local 
autonomy in school affairs. This is necessary and 
inevitable in a nation and state whose stability is 
based on the intelligence and patriotism of the 
citizens. 

What is required of the teachers in the public 
schools? The statutes answer as follows: “Such 
schools shall be taught by teachers of competent 
ability and good morals, and shall give instruction 
in orthography, reading, writing, the English 
language and grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
drawing, the history of the United States, physi- 
ology and hygiene, and good behavior. In each 
of the subjects of physiology and hygiene special 
instruction as to the effects of alcoholic drinks and 
of stimulants and narcotics on the human system, 
and as to tuberculosis and its prevention, shall be 
taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils 
in all schools which are supported wholly or partly 
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by public money, except schools which are main- 
tained solely for instruction in particular 
branches.” In addition the teachers may be 
called upon at the option of the school committee 
to teach “bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, one 
or more foreign languages, the elements of the 
natural sciences, kindergarten training, manual 
training, agriculture, sewing, cooking, vocal 
music, physical training, civil government, ethics, 
thrift, and such other subjects as the school com- 
mittee considers expedient.” 

Is five hundred dollars as a minimum salary too 
great for teachers equipped to do the work speci- 
fied by these statutes? 

Thirteen states already have enacted minimum 
salary laws for their public school teachers. They 
are Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

Inasmuch as the commonweath has established 
a Minimum Wage Commission whose duty is “to 
inquire into the wages paid to female employees 
in the commonwealth, and to form an opinion as 
to whether the wages paid to a substantial num- 
ber in any occupation are adequate to meet the 
necessary cost of living and to maintain the worker 
in health,” is it not inconsistent in the state to 
permit its public school teachers to work for less 
than a living wage? 

A minimum of five hundred dollars less the 
teacher’s annual contribution of thirty-five dol- 
lars to the Teachers’ Retirement System would 
net $465 a year, or $8.94 a week. On January 1, 
1916, a decree of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion went into effect, making $8.50 per week the 
minimum for “experienced female employees of 
ordinary ability in retail stores in Massachu- 
setts’; and on February 1, 1917, a decree making 
$8.75 per week the minimum for such employees 
in the manufacture of women’s clothing. 

The commonwealth has committed itself even 
more specifically to the principle of minimum 
wages, notably in connection with the compensa- 
tion of certain superintendents of schools. Towns 
in superintendency unions, for example, which 
appropriate and raise by taxation not less than 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for the support of 
a superintendent of receive from the 
treasury of the commonwealth for such superin- 
tendent the sum of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, thus making for the superintendent a mini- 
mum salary of fifteen hundred dollars. Also the 
state establishes a certain minimum compensa- 
tion for superintendents not in school superinten- 
dency unions, specifying the minimum amount 
that must be paid for each day’s service. 

Is not the commonwealth, under the circum- 
stances, in duty bound to see to it that some ac- 
tion be taken to increase the material 
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of the sadly underpaid elementary school teachers 
in the small communities? The enactment of the 
Minimum Salary bill will be an act of tardy jus- 
tice to a large, a very worthy, patient, and 
patriotic body of public servants. Besides, it will 
stimulate and promote better preparation and in- 
crease the efficiency of the teachers in the towns 
affected by the measure, thus raising the standard 
of instruction throughout the state. 
_———-&- -0-@-0--@-0-— 
THE CALL 


BY MRS, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
My country, do you hear the call? 
Its solemn message thrills the air. 
It sounds above the desperate fight, 
And sternly bids you do your share. 
With Freedom’s very life at stake, 
With Law and Order overthrown, 
My listless land, awake! awake! 
The Peril has become your own. 
From the ripe wisdom of the past 
A warning voice, a trumpet blast 
Today seems ringing from the sky— 
“?*Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die!’ 


’ 


My country, do you heed the call? 

The hour has struck; the sands are run; 

Your chance to take the patriot’s stand 

May vanish by tomorrow’s sun. 

If you refuse to guard the Rights 

For which our Fathers fought and died, 

To watch and trim the beacon lights, 

You shall be stricken in your pride! 
Haul down the flag. no more to be 
Shelter and emblem of the free. 

For hark! again that warning cry— 

“°Tis man’s perdition to be safe 


When for the truth he ought to die!” 


—Boston 
ae ee as 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL MA 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Herald. 





The leader, the exceptional person, is never 
satisfied with the old way of doing things. No 
matter what it is, if it is washing dishes, sweep- 
ing a floor, cooking, ironing, working on the 
farm, in a garden, or teaching school, no matter 
what it is, the exceptional man or woman is 
never satisfied with present methods, but is 
looking out for new and better ways of doing 
bis work. He or she is always anxious to meet 
and talk with a person who is supposed to know 
most about that kind of service, is always read- 
ing every book, every magazine, every news- 
paper, that he can put hands upon, anything 
that will give him a suggestion concerning a 
new idea, concerning a new method, that can be 
employed in furthering that work. That per- 
son becomes the exceptional individual by not 
being satisfied with old methods. 

If you will give heed here and hereafter con- 
stantly to all these little suggestions, you will 
not be the failure in life, but you will be the ex- 
ceptional individual. 





The average farmer and rural teacher think of the rural school as a little house, on a little 


ground, with a little equipment, where a little teacher at a little salary, 
teaches little children little things —T. J. Coates, 


School. 


for a little while, 


president Richmond, Kentucky, Normal 
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GIRLS ENLIST 


BY LUTHER H. GULICK 


President, Camp Fire Girls 


The following personal letter from President 
Wilson has just been received :— 
“My dear Dr. Gulick :-— 


“I have read with close attention and very 
great interest your telegram of April 17 
and want to say that it seems to me to embody 
an admirable program. I hope that it will be 
carried out by the Camp Fire Girls, and I admire 
very much the spirit in which it has been con- 
ceived. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Woodrow Wilson.” 

The telegram to which this was an answer is 
as follows :— 

“The Camp Fire Girls of America have 
adopted your recommendations and have em- 
bodied them in a definite program. Subject to 
your approval they offer this program to all the 
girls and women of America for the duration of 
the war. A citizen army cannot ‘spring to arms.’ 
It must have definite aims and organization. This 
is not less true of the women. This 
aims to secure such definiteness. 

“A uniform is needed just as much by the 
women as it is by the soldier and for the same 
reasons. We propose the Minute Girl uniform 
—red tie, white blouse, blue skirt, white navy 
cap. The adoption of this uniform by the 
women will save America over a billion dollars 
a year. It should be worn at work and also on 
formal occasions, namely, at all school and col- 
lege commencements. The money so_ saved 
should be given to the American Red Cross. 

“Program :— 

“Slogan: Work through the Homes. 

“1. Pray God each day that right may 
triumph and for strength and wisdom with which 
to help. 

“2. Walk 100 miles a month to become as 
‘hard’ as a soldier and to save money. 

“3. Organize in groups of from six to twenty 


to study the saving of food and of labor in the 
homes. 


program 


“4. In these groups co-operate in salvaging 
the waste crops near the homes, namely, apples, 
berries, etc. 


5. <All who can do so operate gardens in ac- 


cordance with the instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“6. Co-operate with the American Red Cross 
in its classes and in its work. 

“If you approve we believe that millions of 
American women will co-operate, each working 
through her own organization—church, club, col- 
lege or society. 

“Do you approve? 
tions. 


We await your instruc- 


“Yours for 94,445 Camp Fire Girls to all girls 
and women who wish to work through their 


homes in a definite program to help secure ‘the 
rights of humanity’ and ‘permanent peace.’ 
“Luther H. Gulick, 
“President, Camp Fire Girls.” 


The general situation is as follows :— 

Girls must be trained to take the place of 
women in the home because the women must 
take the place of the million men who will be in 
the army and the million who will be in the muni- 
tion factories. 

Food.—Girls must be organized and taught to: 
save the food that is now wasted in American 
homes because this war is to be won by food. 
We have the men and have the money, but we 
are going to be short on food. We must feed 
England. It is feasible to cut our own food cost 
greatly by saving waste. It is not feasible to 
double our crops under present labor conditions 
in which we shall have fewer, not more, agricul- 
tural workers. 

To train the girls to save the food and take the: 
places of the women can be accomplished only by 
systematic organization, enlisting them for ser- 
vice, giving them regular instruction and having 
a patriotic uniform, 

These steps are just as necessary with the girls 
as they are with the men who are to form the 
army. 

Every effort should be made to increase our 
food supply by having gardens, but only a frac- 
tion of the needed food can be raised in this way, 
The big thing to do is to save the food. 

The Camp Fire Girls have enlisted for the 
duration of the war in this service and will subor- 
dinate all of their other activities to this end. 
From month to month the best available instruc- 
tions will be given in Wohelo, our monthly maga- 
zine, showing just what to do. 

While we shall make the saving of food our 
main effort, we shall also carry on several auxili- 
ary lines. We shall work to support and extend 
the National Red Cross in all of its departments. 
We shall co-operate with the Children’s Bureau 
and with the projects of the Department of Agri- 
culture in having gardens, chickens, and pigs, in 
salvaging the waste crops of apples and berries 
near the homes of the girls. 

We shall pay as much attention to the health 
of girls and women as the army does to the health 
and hardness of the soldiers. 

This particular program which we adopt for the 
duration of the war we call the Camp Fire Min- 
ute Girl program—girls ready on the minute as 
were the Minute Men of 1812. 

We have the Minute Girl uniform—red, white 
and blue, consisting of red tie, white navy hat and 
middy blouse, blue serge skirt and bloomers. 
These uniforms will be worn while at work, at 
church, at school and at school and college com-. 
mencements. 
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This is the first time in the world’s history that 


“women are needed in war as much as men are 


needed. The enlistment of women to save 
money, increase food, make munitions, carry on 
the work of the men, is as important as the work 
of the men in the trenches or on battleships. 

Uniform.—There is no army in the world but 
what has its uniform. When a man puts on the 
soldier’s uniform he accepts the fact that he has 
laid aside his civilian clothes and with them his 
civilian responsibilities and relationships. He is 
no longer John Smith, the electrician or butcher, 
the car driver or bank clerk; he is one of the team 
that is engaged for life or for death in a single 
service. He has laid aside his selfishnesses ; he has 
laid aside all those distinctions which separate 
him from other people and gives himself wholly 
and unreservedly. He is not even primarily a 
son, father or husband. The community recog- 
nizes this and a man in the uniform is free from 
various social obligations and from all sorts of 
ties. His devotion to the one thing has freed 
him by that very fact from the multitude of en- 
tanglements which fritter away our daily lives. 
In this epoch-making time in the world’s history, 
it is exactly this consecration and devotion that 
the women need to symbolize. 

Women need the uniform just as much as the 
men need it and for the same reasons. Women 
are as devoted as men are, but at present there 
is no way to render such devotion visible and ob- 
jective. It needs to be dramatized just as the 
army is dramatized before our eyes so as to en- 
able our souls to realize the essence of the spirit 
and the entity which is that of service. 

The Camp Fire Girls have adopted their Min- 
ute Girl uniform for these reasons, and they offer 
this uniform to all the girls and women of America 
to wear as they wear it with the spirit and the 
facts of devoted service to our cause. We hope 
that everyone who wears this uniform will, in 
placing it wpon herself, enter into the spirit 
which unites us in the service of our country at 
this time. 

The Patriotic Uniform is red, white and blue— 
red tie, white hat and blouse, blue skirt and 
bloomers. The blouse and bloomers are already 
owned by most of the college and high school 
girls of America. The addition of the red tie 
makes the patriotic uniform of it. We have 
adopted it because :— 

1. It has the national colors. 

2. So many women and girls already have it. 

3. It is so durable. 

4. It is so inexpensive (hat 50c, middy $1.00, 
skirt $3.00-$5.00, bloomers $3.00-$5.00). 

5. It is so effective. 

6. It is so convenient. 

7. It is so healthful. 

8. It can be purchased or made anywhere. 

The general adoption of this uniform by 
women would do more to promote the spirit of 
democracy than anything that has ever been 
done. It is the dress of the women that fills our 
eyes. If women were dressed alike so as to ob- 
literate the wealth distinctions, obliterate the 
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social distinctions for the period of the war, we 
should have the most marvelous new sense of de- 
votion, for in a sense it has been one of woman's 
primary needs to decorate herself, to make her- 
self appear to be different from other women, to 
emphasize her own personality and charm. Dur- 
ing these days of the war, the women as well as 
the men need to minimize the things that sepa- 
rate and distinguish them from each other and 
to unite in this great democracy and, what we 
trust will be, the great democracy of the world 
to be. 

The patriotic uniform might well be used at 
the commencements of all schools for girls and 
women. It would unite all these institutions im 
a common thought and a common purpose. It 
would emphasize patriotism and service. The 
money saved on commencement gowns might 
well be given to relief work. What better ex- 
ample could our institutions of higher learning 
set than to take a matter of such universal im- 
portance as dress and lead the way to so using it 
as to serve one’s country, reduce expenses and 
increase efficiency? Each girl would go to her 
home with deeper fires of love and devotion to 
her country than ever before. It would be to 
her and to her friends an ever present sign of 
“Serve America.” 

Wear it when at work, when on hikes, when at 
church, when at school and particularly at school 
All over America the 
girls will be graduating from school and college 
in the colors—red, white and blue. This means 
devotion and inspiration. 

When you are invited to eat candy between 
meals, to waste food or money or to do anything 
else against your pledge of devotion, smile and 
point to your uniform. ; 

We invite all girls to unite with us in wearing 
this uniform—asking only that it stand for rev- 
erent, devoted, patriotic service. Girls and 
women in churches, clubs, colleges, schools, are 
invited to use the program and uniform in their 
own organizations. 

We need a large number of women who will 
help the girls to carry out the Minute Girl pro- 
gram. Many girls are eager and ready. One 
woman can render possible the services of from 
six to twenty girls. This war needs the co- 
operation of every one of us. The girl or woman 
who adopts this program is serving her country 
just as vitally as if she were a soldier in the 
trenches, and this program and costume are of- 
fered in the hope that you will use them utterly 
independent of what organizations you may or 
may not belong to. We offer them to the public. 

The adoption of this woman’s patriotic service 
uniform would be the most world-compelling of 
anything the women of any nation or at any time 
have ever done. It would do more to unify 
America and to make one spirit and one devotion 
than anything else, for it would daily dramatize 
service and devotion before our eyes. 


commencement exercises. 





Following an address to the members of the Girls’ Latin School 
in which Dr. Gulick outlined the main points of this article, a 
committee of pupils and teachers appointed to consider ways and 
means of co-operation in this movement has recommended the gradual 
adoption of the Minute Girl uniform offered by the Camp Fire Girls 
to the women and girls of America. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


“A man lives in so far as he escapes the death 
of attainment.” As one reads the current edu- 
cational publications and follows the trend of 
thought of Judd, Bagley and kindred spirits, one 
is convinced that the vitality of our academized 
recitation has been tested according to some 
such criterion as is indicated above—and found 
lacking: the formalism and chill that marked the 
death of scholasticism are there. It is not a 
peaceful passing: our well organized system is 
going out amid a scene of varied experiments; 
of warlike combats between radical and con- 
servative. Yet above the mad confusion, domi- 
nant with latent power, stands that com- 
paratively new figure in the educational world,— 
the psychologist—thundering forth his mandate: 
“Study the child.” Why not? If, as James pla- 
cidly remarks, he is a “little, sensitive, impulsive, 
associative, reactive organism, partly fated and 
partly free,” may it not be that he is an interest- 
ing subject for study! 

Impartially considering the subject, isn’t 
there something to heed in the words of the psy- 
chologist? We have admitted long since that 
education concerns not the possession of a parcel 
of facts but the possession of such attributes of 
character and qualities of mind as will enable the 
individual to make the most of himself and add the 
most to the welfare of the state. To be able to 
live peaceably with his fellows by reason of his 
habits of conduct; to be able to work effectively 
because of well inculcated habits of thought and 
action should be the minimum of our goal. We 
grant it. To this end we then proceed to seek out 
the literature and history and science and lan- 
guage of the past and—occasionally-—the present, 
and we organize it in the way which, to our ma- 
ture minds, seems most conducive to understand- 
ing. Then section by section we dole it out to be 
learned, quite forgetting that not the knowledge of 
these facts but the pupil’s reaction to them is the 
important thing. To what he thinks and feels 
and wishes to say, we pay little attention. 

Moreover we do not recognize as fully as we 
should the fact that teaching is a matter of atten- 
tion to the individual, not the group. Perhaps in 
no other nation is such recognition so necessary. 
Yet day after day do you not enter a class, ham- 
pered by the fact that by one series of questions 
you must appeal to twenty different personalities, 
twenty different degrees of capability, twenty dif- 
ferent sources of interest? Of course there is a 
certain class individuality. To that with atten- 
tion fixed on apperceptive bases and the laws of 
questioning, we make a valiant appeal. Yet even 
if we succeed is there not danger? Are we not 
attaining our end by creating a certain attitude of 
dependence among the pupils? It is our question- 
ing, our interpretation which provides the vital 
factor. Education, however, is an inner process— 
a question of personal initiative. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands today who can work under ef- 
fective stimuli; there are few who can labor un- 
directed. Yet it is the latter class the nation 
needs, We know it; we know the value of the 


teacher who makes herself as unnecessary as pos- 
sible yet on we go hampered by the academized 
recitation, while all the time, if we would only as 
Rabbi Wise in his recent address advised, “trust” 
the child, the way would be easy. Study the child! 
Trust the child! It is the fusion of these two 
ideas which has brought into being the first step 
in a vast liberalizing movement in education,— 
the socialized recitation. 

The socialized recitation adapts the school to 
the needs of the child in many ways. To train 
the youth in the social virtues, as we confess is 
our aim today, requires a background of social 
life. Society does not demand rigid repression 
while it teaches us its lessons; society does not 
maintain a single instructor. We learn through 
contact and co-operation with many, through ani- 
mated discussions, through social experiences of 
one kind and another. Provide a sufficiently rich 
environment and permit of free expression and 
the child will teach himself, we are told. That 
ideal is impossible but there are opportunities in 
the classroom of which we should avail ourselves 
and yet do not. The socialized recitation is at 
least a forward step. The teacher plans a lesson 
as carefully as ever and assigns it as usual. The 
class studies it—not as usual. Theirs is no learn- 
ing of facts that may or may not be understood; 
theirs it is to discover first exactly what, if any- 
thing, they do not understand and if possible the 
cause for this lack on their part; theirs it is to 
discover what bearing the subject matter has on 
them and their experiences; theirs it is to ques- 
tion the truth of the assignment if they will, pro- 
vided they can substantiate their assertions; 
theirs it is to do that independent thinking which 
means study. Then they go to class. 

It has always seemed to me most ridiculous 
that so much time in a recitation should be given 
over to what the pupils know when the time for 
training them is so short. It is just this absurdity 
that the socialized recitation recognizes and to a 
degree avoids. The pupils grow to recognize the 
period as their time for enlightenment,—a time 
for the removal of their difficulties, the solution of 
their problems. It is consultation with one an- 
other; it is discussion directed by the teacher in 
order that it may not wander from the point, but 
carried out with a freedom that makes for indi- 
vidual development. What matter now if the 
class be somewhat ungraded? If Dorothy is 
clever, she can all the more readily assist Henry 
in his work; nor does she feel self-satisfied; she 
soon discovers that the simplest points of the les- 
son are frequently slipped over by the too hasty 
action of her facile mind, or that the explanation 
of the simplest theory requires a keenness of 
thought and a precision of statement that taxes 
her powers to the utmost. How great a spur to 
the exercise of these powers lies in the fact that 
Henry wants to know, that unless she tells him 
clearly, Mary will show her the errors she in turn 
is making! Nor is the slow-witted but thorough 
John a hindrance to class progress; many a query 














does John make that baffles all but the most bril- 
liant. John, you see, is learning, like the child of 
the Arabian proverb, to know what he does not 
know. 

I do not mean that the socialized recitation is a 
brilliant success from the start. My experience 
is far from that. For the child to learn to think 
is a slow process particularly after we have 
crushed his responsiveness, chiseled off his origi- 
nality, and stifled his healthy curiosity. If one 
can learn to open a door without fixing one’s at- 
tention on the door knob, can one not learn to 
open and read a book without fixing one’s thought 
upon the meaning of the printed word and its re- 
lation to one’s self? I have found in my pupils a 
startling ability along such lines. And I have 
found, too, that if Johnny finds that the ‘part he 
fails to understand comes not within the confines 
of the teacher’s interest, it matters little to him. 
That is what one has to fight against at first. But 
how the students change! I have seen a class in 
first year English able to do no mote than ask 
the meaning of a stray sentence or so in the as- 
signed reading. I have seen that same class in 
third year work carry on an animated recitation 
which plunged into a vital discussion of the char- 
acter of Jaques, in “As You Like It,” proved to 
a dissenting member the necessity for a certain 
scene, pointed out the dramatic value of a given 
episode, and in general manifested that for that 
period at least they felt “the play’s the thing.” 
Their interest was keen. 

It is just that interest which accomplishes so 
much. They are willing to work—it is their time; 
they are responsible for it. The recitation be- 
comes a scene of co-operative activity. No pupil 
is placidly forecasting the outcome of tomorrow’s 
hockey game, secure in the knowledge that Tom, 
who knows his lesson, is launched on a recitation 
“good for three minutes,”—a recitation moreover 
with which John is not particularly concerned. 
John is concerned when Tom recites and he 
knows it. Moreover, he is interested not because 
he may be “jumped on” for a criticism but be- 
cause he feels a personal responsibility. Again 
Tom is not restating what the book says; he is 
explaining why he thinks Hawkeye decided on 
that move—and he is wrong there, too! And up 
jumps John to await recognition. He does it 
quietly however (courtesy by the way can also 
best be learned by practice), and his “I think Tom 
is mistaken” carries with it no arrogance,—only 
open-minded disagreement. He is respectful but 
he thinks—and so the recitation goes on; good 
habits of thought and action both developing al- 
most unnoticed. 

And the part of the teacher in all this? _ First, 
she is enjoying herself. Did you ever stop to won- 
der whether the prevalence of shattered nerves 
among teachers might not be caused, not by the 
nature of the calling, but by the method of pro- 
cedure? To begin with, if the socialized recita- 
tion is well established in a school, the discipline 
problem reaches a minimum. The students are 
learning to shoulder responsibility themselves,— 
are feeling the recitation period is theirs, not the 
teacher’s. Moreover, they are learning through 
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the social phase of the recitation the value of 
co-operation and the beauty of kindness, courtesy 
and respect for others. They are less apt to need 
a policeman; the teacher is free to study the in- 
dividual child and by her part in the discussion to 
aid him. Now and then she offers a suggestion 
that aids constructive thinking; again she imparts 
some bit of interesting information that lends in- 
terest. Sometimes she offers criticism; some- 
times, commendation. Always, however, she is 
the leader, guiding and inspiring, but never dom- 
inating and seldom repressing. And every mo- 
ment she is remembering to study the child and 
his needs, and as far as may be to trust him, rec- 
ognizing full well the truth of the statement that 
we cannot educate a person; we can only train 
him to educate himself.—Brockton School Helper. 
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CITY SUMMER SCHOOLS 
BY W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


United States Bureau of Education 


Within the past few years many cities have or- 
ganized summer schools for pupils in the elemen- 
tary and high sehool grades. In order to secure 
information regarding this type of school a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to city superintendents 
asking for data for the year 1916. The following 
is a brief summary of the returns :— 

One hundred and nine cities report summer 
high schools. In 75 cities the summer session 
may be attended by all pupils; in the other cities 
only by those who have failed or who are excep- 
tionally bright. 

Table showing number of weeks school was in 
session (103 reporting) :— 

6 weeks in 53 cities; 8, in 24; 7, in 8; 5, in 8; 
9,in 4; 10, in 3; 4, in 2; 12, in 1. 

Per cent. of those who failed in one or more 
subjects in regular term and who made up sub- 
jects and secured a promotion (55 reporting) :— 

91—100 per cent. in 11 cities ; 81—90, in 6; 71— 
80, in 14; 61—70, in 2; 51—60, in 2; 41—50, in 8; 
31—40, in 1; 21—30, in 2; 11—20, in 1; less than 
11, in 8, 

Per cent. of those who did not fail in regular 
term, but who gained a half year by attending 
summer school :— 

91—100 per cent. in 3 cities ; 81—90, in 4; 71— 
80, in 2; 61—70, in 1; 51—60, in 1; 41—50, in 1; 
31—40, in 0; 21—30, in 0; 11—20, in 1; less than 
11, in 24. 

Two hundred and eleven cities report elemen- 
tary summer schools. In 68 cities these schools 
are for all grades from the first to the eighth, in- 
clusive. In the other cities the summer session 
is usually for children in the intermediate and 
grammar grades. In 95 cities the summer 
schools are maintained for any child in the grades 
admitted to the summer schools. In the other 
cities the summer school is usually for those 
pupils who have failed; in some for both those 
who have failed and for those who are exception- 
ally bright. 

The following table shows the number of weeks 
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the elementary summer schools were in session 
(194 reporting) :— 

6 weeks in 114 cities, 8, in 37; 5, in 15; 4, in 
12; 7, in 7; 12, in 6; 10, in 2; 11, in 1. 

Table showing per cent. of pupils who had 
failed and who made up work and secured a pro- 
motion (153 reporting) :— 

91—100 per cent., in 27 cities; 81—90, in 30; 
71—80, in 25; 61—70, in 18; 51—60, in 7; 41—50, 
in 12; 31—40, in 8; 21—30, in 11; 11—20, in 6; 
less than 11, in 9. 

Per cent. of those who had not failed and who 
gained a half year because of attendance at sum- 
mer school :— 


aku 


91—100 per cent., in 12 cities; 81—90, in 9; 71 
—80, in 5; 61—70, in 3; 51—60, in 1; 41—50, in 
1; 31—40, in 1; 21—30, in 5; 11—20, in 7; less 
than 11, in 25. 

Approximately 75 per cent. of those who fail 
of promotion at the end of the regular term gain 
their promotion by attending the summer session. 
In a school enrolling 100 summer school pupils 
75 would gain a promotion at a total cost of about 
$500. To carry these 75 pupils through another 
semester would cost approximately $20 per pupil 
or $1,500. The summer school thus saves the 
city $1,000 and saves the child five months of his 
school life. 

















EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Frank W. Wright, recently appointed deputy 
commissioner of Massachusetts, succeeding Wil- 
liam Orr, has been one of the most devoutly and 
ardently progressive city superintendents of 
Pennsylvania. He was for some time principal 
of the Uniontown, Pennsylvania, High School, 
resigning to enter Harvard University. Upon 
graduation he succeeded Clifford J. Scott, who 
was elected superintendent at Wilmington, Del- 
aware. No position in the state, other than that 
of commissioner of education of Massachusetts, 
affords such opportunities as does the deputy- 
ship which comes to Mr. Wright. No man 
could bring to the position, education, person- 
ality and experience which would promise more 
than does Mr. Wright’s equipment. 


C. W. Bardeen in School Bulletin for April has 
a notice of the death of Mrs. Kate M. Cullen, a 
teacher whom we greatly prized. For my sake 
I wish you, reader, would read Mr. Bardeen’s 
account of this remarkably efficient teacher :-— 

“February 4, in Syracuse, Mrs. Kate M. Cullen, 


for thirty-two years principal of Townsend 
School. 
“She was born in Ireland, but her parents 


brought her here when she was six years old. 
She was graduated from the high school in 1862 
and had taught in Townsend School fifty-two 
years, continuously except from 1866, when she 
was married, to 1869, when her husband died. 
She was a type of one of the most useful class 





Continued on page 496, 
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EDUCATIONAL WAR MEASURES 


Nothing escapes war; and no one in the edu- 
cational field expects to see the public schools 
sail serenely on their course in America. Some 
high school principals may find their classes in- 
tact in June, but not all. Some boys will have 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve or in 
In a few cases the industrial field may succeed 


away with their plea of 


farming. 


in calling students 
patriotic necessity. 
It happened in England. 
happened in France. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, pointed out the difference at an 
200 Massachu- 


Something different 


“emergency meeting” of some 
setts superintendents in Boston last Friday. In 
England, he said, a policy of retrenchment in 
public education was started as soon as the war 
was started, and that retrenchment in time and 
money and energy spent on the public schools 
in England has gone right along, until a member 
of Parliament that several hundred 
thousand children of grammar school age are 
out of school. The whole English school sys- 


tem will have to be rebuilt—‘It is as much 


remarks 


ruins as Louvain!” 
In France—the schooling has not been short- 


ened, and appropriations have not been reduced. 
The Massachusetts commissioner gave the ver- 
sion of a friend who had spent the past year in 
France: “The only change in the curriculum 
seems to be that they are paying more attention 
to the study of English and German in the French 
schools. They are laying the foundation of future 
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good fellowship among the nations which are to 
live side by side.” France will not let its children 
pay a war price so great as their right to an edu- 
cation, 

And if,—with this much,—the reason for call- 
ing this “emergency of Massachusetts 
schoolmen is not apparent, then let the readers be 
reminded that in one state in this country it is 
being seriously considered whether the schools 
should be closed forthwith so as to release the 
boys and girls for industrial pursuits. Another 
state is hearing the proposition to reduce the com- 
pulsory school attendance age to thirteen. 

So the situation in all its sudden seriousness 
has been sprung on the public schools. Those 
who are taking the reins to prepare the country 
for its big military duty are calling on every 
source of supply for labor and sacrifice. How 
much labor and sacrifice is to be asked of the 
school children of America? 
the chance to give it. 


meeting”’ 


They will jump to 
But how much is this 
generation going to allow the next generation 
to pay out of its educational birthright? 

Payson Smith and the Massachusetts super- 
intendents sensed the situation keenly. They 
met and talked and came down firmly with both 
feet, taking their stand for the children. Not that 
the spirit and intentions of those generous groups 
of men who are doing so much for the defence 
of the country are unappreciated; but the super- 
intendents appreciate that these groups are not 
charged with the future of American citizenship 
in the same way that the public school men are. 

“I hope and believe that Massachusetts will 
stand for the proposition that there shall be no 
sacrifice whatever of the educational opportuni- 
ties of children,” said the commissioner, 

In order to frame the views of the superin- 
tendents’ association concretely, a committee of 
Six representative members offered resolutions 
which place Massachusetts avowedly for one po- 
sition, resolutions which may have far-reaching 
significance. 

The first section is a well phrased pledge of 
allegiance. Another section endorses the pro- 
boys 


ina twenty-weeks’ 


posal in Massachusetts to enlist sixteen 


years old, or more, farm work 
campaign, for which school credit shall be given 
Another section advocates simpler graduation 
exercises, 
But the meat of the matter is here :— 
“That, in view of the obligations of 
this generation to the future welfare of 
the state, which must be discharged in a 
large part through the effectiveness of 


the public school system, the Associa- 
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tion records the emphatic conviction 
that, throughout the period of the war 
there should be no interference with 
nor curtailment of the essential educa- 
tional opportunities to be afforded the 
youth of the Commonwealth. It be- 
lieves school terms should not be 
shortened, that the limits of the com- 
pulsory school age should not be re- 
duced, that child labor regulations 
should not be made less effective, and, 
in short, that all usual activities of the 
school should go forward without 
hindrance.” 

Suggestions are made :— 

“That the attention of pupils be 
called to the service they can render in 
the prevention of waste; that in- 
structors of home economics address 
themselves to the means of extending 
into the homes the study of food con- 
trol; that home economics departments 
of the 
equipment, through evening and vaca- 

for the service of the 


schools make available their 


tion classes, 
homes.” 
Has Massachusetts sounded a note of leader- 
ship? 
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THEORY OF EVOLUTION* 


In one small book, 183 pages, is given in clear 
statements, in an interesting style, an adequate 
presentation of the reasons why practically all 
the scientists of the world accept the theory of 
evolution and why many of them do not accept, 
as a demonstrated explanation, the theory of the 
“survival of the fittest.” We have never seen 
an equally satisfactory consideration of the 
reasons for believing in evolution as a theory, 
or the reasons why it is not easy scientifically 
to prove any explanation of the fact which is 
almost universally accepted, not only by scien- 
tists, but by well-read, thoughtful people. 

One closes these pages with satisfaction in 
the feeling that evolution is firmly established 
as a fact, and that there are fewer obstacles to 
believing in the survival of the fittest than in 
disbelieving it, just as there are fewer difficul- 
ties in believing in Shakespeare than in not be- 
lieving in him. 

This book may well ‘be read by everyone oc- 
casionally as a ballast for his scientific faith in 
an age when there are brilliant men and women 
who enjoy most of all in shaking all kinds of 
faith in nature and human nature, and in the 
creator of both. The evidences presented are from 
Classification, Domestication, Comparative 
Anatomy, Embryology, Paleontology, and Dis- 
~The Theory of Evolution with Special Reference to the Evidence 


upon Which It Is Founded.”’ By William Berryman Scott. New York; 
¢ Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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tribution, but the two chapters that are the most 
fascinating to us are the Evidences from Ex- 
periments, and even more, those from Blood 
Tests. 

Those who have rested their faith in evolu- 
tion on the writings of Darwin and Huxley, or 
any of the earlier writers, owe it to their own 
education and scholarship to read this re- 
markable presentation of the latest word on the 
subject by William Berryman Scott. 
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WAR RELIEF MUST BE PUBLIC 

It is not a question of liking or disliking Big 
Business, or multimillionaires; it is not a matter 
of prejudice but of simple justice that all war 
relief shall be adequate, prompt, and public. We 
are in full sympathy with the following para- 
graphs from the Institute for Public Service :-— 

“The reasons for leaving war relief to private 
funds are obsolete. 

“As a nation we have adopted the working 
principle that what 100 per cent. or 51 per cent. 
of us have agreed must be done for all of us 
can be best done by 100 per cent. of us through 
taxes and government action, 

“Compulsory service, public hospitals, public 
health centres, public schools, public police are 
no more logical than public responsibility for 
war-caused distress among the public’s soldiers 
and their families. 

“Even if it worked, private charity would not 
be justice.” 
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SERVICE RETIREMENT PLAN 


The whole scheme of pensions or retirement 
on an annuity is merely embryonic. There is a 
parasitic theory and an evolutionary theory, 
There is a theory of drawing all possible from 
the public treasury or from previous employers. 
There is a philanthropic view which would do 
all that is necessary to prevent want or suffer- 
ing, and there is a “good of the service” scheme. 
There is an excuse for each of these, and no one 
of them is ideal. Public pensions are least 
likely to be ultimately selected. The public 





treasury is too easily drawn upon when there 


are bodies of votes to be secured. The good of 
the service is not likely to play any considerable 
part in public pensions, while with private em- 
ployers it is likely to be the chief factor. 

Of all attempts at demonstration in retire- 
ment plans that of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is likely to play an important part as 
a basis for investigations. It applies to all em- 
ployees ‘of sixty-five (women, fifty-five) after 
twenty years of service, to employees of sixty 
(women, fifty) after thirty years of service, has 
special provision for employees of not less than 
fifteen years’ service who are incapacitated, and 
special provision for employees of advancing 
years after twenty years of service. 

The regular retirement payments are thirty 
per cent. of the average pay per month of ser- 
vice during the ten years next preceding retire- 
ment with a minimum of $20 per month, 
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Credit is given for all the time employeés 
have actually been on the pay roll even though 
the service has not been continuous. 

In the working out of the details in applica- 
tion there have been developments of per- 
manent value to all students of the problems in- 
volved. 
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MAYO OF COMMERCE 

W. L. Mayo of East Texas State Normal 
dropped dead in his office at Commerce in March 
within fifteen minutes of the receipt of a tele- 
gram announcing the passage of a bill by the 
Legislature for the purchase of his school for a 
state institution. 

Mr. Mayo was a remarkable leader of young 
people. He was one of the men whom Josiah 
Holbrook of Lebanon, Ohio, inspired to do great 
things. He was of the class in which Henry B. 
Brown and O. P. Kinsey of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
are most conspicuous examples of the Holbrook- 
Lebanon influence. 

Mr. Mayo built up a great school in which 
hundreds of young men and women found the 
opportunity which otherwise would never have 
been theirs, but the time had come when there 
was little occasion for such pioneer work. The 
state is furnishing opportunities for young peo- 
ple to get a start in Texas and Mr. Mayo saw 
clearly the difficulties that were to be met in the 
years to come and arranged for the purchase of 
his school by the state. The State Normal 
School at Commerce will be his monument. 
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PIONEERS OF AMERICA 

Those interested in organizations for boys 
will be interested in the launching of a national 
organization—the Pioneers of America. It is 
designed to include boys of the ages of nine to 
twelve or the “pre-scout’” age. The program 
had been given a thorough trial in a large num- 
ber of troops, amid varying conditions and en- 
vironments, until, as a result of experience, the 
present form was determined upon. It has been 
adopted quite extensively, particularly by New 
York state school systems in connection with 
their physical training law. 

The aim of the Pioneers is to merge all exist- 
ing local clubs into a national organization 
whose program represents the best expert 
thought available. The activities are primarily 
those of supervised recreation. A system of ad- 
vancement in rank has been devised to stimulate 
the boy to qualities of strength, cleanness, truth 
and unselfishness. The motto is “Never Turn 
Back!” The oath, arranged by Miss Jessie 
Bancroft, is “On my honor, as a Pioneer, I will 
do my best to be clean in speech, in play, and in 
life, and to be true to others.” The character- 
istic of the suit is a dark green jersey. The ap- 
peal to the boy is through play, leadership, and 
desire for manliness. It is interesting to note 
that women as well as men may be leaders, or 
“Pathfinders.” ‘At the age of twelve the boy is 
expected to join the Boy Scouts, or some other 
good organization for older boys. 
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HUNTER TO OAKLAND 


Fred M. Hunter of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
goes to Oakland to succeed Superintendent 
Barker at $8,000 salary. The promptness 
with which this came to him is undoubtedly due 
in large measure to the nearness of his election 
at Cleveland. Mr. Hunter is one of the highly 
efficient young men in the profession. He is a 
good administrator from every point of view. 
He has been one of the foremost demonstrators 
of the value of the junior high school and lit- 
erally the leader among superintendents in 
demonstrating the great advantages of the 
socialized recitation, and personally he is cap- 
tivating because of his underestimate of him- 
self and his frankness in speaking of himself and 
his work. He will have a remarkable opportu- 
nity at Oakland and he will take every advan- 
tage of every opportunity. 

8-0-0 
AN INSPIRATION. 

It was little short of divine inspiration that led 
the United States Department of Agriculture to 
devote so much energy to specific educational 
leadership in school and home gardening and in- 
tensified agriculture under the lead of the schools. 
Nothing else could so completely have prepared 
the schools for the present crisis. 
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Millage is not mileage, but it looked like that 
in our penmanship. This is what we intended 
to say in the issue of April 12 :— 

“Minnesota has done a highly commendable 
thing, legislatively, by the adoption of a millage 
provision for the State University and the State 
Normal Schools. 

If the present pace is kept the enrollment of 
the National Education Association in 1917— 
Portland meeting—will be next to Boston 1903, 
and the praise will be wholly due O. M. 
Plummer. 





Many colleges and universities are giving full 
college credit to young men who stay out in criti- 
cal agricultural weeks this year to help farmers 
scientifically and energetically. 

The round trip rate from Chicago to Portland 
for the National Education Association will be 
$67.50, which is $5.00 less than the prevailing sum- 
mer excursion rate. 

The theory of evolution is now practically an 
axiom accepted as self-evident but defying 
demonstration like any geometric axiom. 

Practically every city in the country held pa- 
triotic exercises at noon on April 2, when the 
War Congress assembled. 

American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

Texas leads all states in the number of 
teacherages for rural schools. 

There are 19,316 living Yale graduates, of 
whom 462 are in Boston. 

Canada has the junior high school in success- 
ful operation. 


N, E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS OF AMERICA 

Your state and your country call upon y ou now to increase that acre of corn to 
two acres or more and to increase the produce of your gardens. 

Boys, you have done fine with your Corn Club and your Pig Club work, but your 
country and your state ask if you cannot do even more this year. If you can you will 
be serving your country now in the very best way. 

Girls, your state and your country ask that you try to raise more in your gardens 
and try to can more vegetables and preserve more fruits. If you can, then you will be 
doing a high duty by your country in her hour of need.— W. F. Feagin, state superin- 
tendent of Alabama. 
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APRIL SECOND 
[Editorial.] 

April Second, 1917, may take its place beside 
the Fourth of July as a significant historical date. 

All over the United States the schools took 
special notice of the day. In Houston, Texas, 
Superintendent P. W. Horn had every school 
have appropriate exercises at the hour when the 
Congress of the United States met in special ses- 
sion to listen to the reading of the Declaration of 
War Message of the President. 

But so far as we know the Hamilton School, 
Chicago, Miss M. Elizabeth Farson, principal, 
had the most impressive exercises of that day. 

During the convening hour the school had an 
Historical Pageant of the United States of 
America and the Development of our Nationality 
from 1492 to 1917. 

There were dramatizations of the Discovery of 
America, Christopher Columbus and his Son, 
Crews of the Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, and 
American Indians; of Explorers and Colonizers, 


Americus Vespucius, Balboa, Cabots, ‘Cartier, 
DeSoto, LaSalle, Marquette, Hudson, Raleigh, 
Ponce de Leon. 

There was a tableau of John Smith and 


Pocahontas, and of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
Carver, Bradford, Winthrop, Priscilla, Alden, 
Standish, Salem Witches. 

The Boston Tea Party, the Crossing the Dela- 
ware, with heroes of Revolutionary times, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Henry, Hancock, 
Greene. 

Historically there were scenes from the close 
of the Revolutionary War to the close of the 
Civil War, the most thrilling climax being the 
impressive reading of the Gettysburg Speech. 

And civic and industrial progress was not 
neglected. In the Pageant were represented the 
leaders in invention, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 
Whitney, Howe, McCormick, the Wrights, 
Edison; leaders in the fine arts, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, music, Copley, 
Inness, Chase, Powers, Kemys, St. Gaudens, 
Richardson, Burnham, Olmsted, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Thomas, Root, Foster, and leaders in 
social reforms, William Lloyd Garrison, Susan 


B, Anthony. 


The culminating scenes were the First Woman 
Congressman, “The Lady from Montana,” Jean- 
nette Rankin, and Woodrow Wilson, associated 
with child labor laws, parcels post and the war 
clouds. 
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RURAL EDUCATION AND SCHOOLMEN’S 
WEEK 

The fact that there are 9,255 rural one-room 
schools in Pennsylvania focused attention of 
university and school people on rural education 
during important sessions of the 1917 School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The discussions centred on the training of 
teachers for the rural schools of the state and on 
their constructive improvement. Foremost 
among the speakers was Dr. Ernest Burnham, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, State Normal, who 
thought rural teachers’ salaries should be equal 
to those of city teachers. The statement that 
the state budget would not permit of this led to 
the recommendation that the state legislature 
create a commission of ten to study the state’s 
tax system as related to the support of public 
education and to report to the Governor within 
two years. 

This important recommendation (with others 
intended to raise the standard of rural educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania) was made by a committee, 
composed of T. A. Bock, West Chester, chair- 
man; E. M. Rapp, Reading; J. W. Snoke, 
Lebanon; L. H. Dennis, H. Eicher, and R. B. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg. It was carried enthusias- 
tically. 

Under the state law the school term may be 
but seven months, and the local school board 
can nip off thirty per cent. so that ninety-eight 
school days a year are all that are afforded or 
required of thousands of Pennsylvania country 
school children. A repeal of this permission to 
local school boards was demanded (for children 
from eight to twelve), and the minimum term of 
eight months. 

The schoolmen discussed and urged a grad- 
ual raising of the requirements of all teachers, 
so that by 1925 all will have high school educa- 
tion. 

A bonus in salary from the state treasurer for 
teachers in one-room schools who are especially 














prepared for their work, and the payment by the 
state of the expense of transporting children to 
high schools (more than three miles from their 
homes), and of part of the cost of carrying pupils 
to consolidated schools were also advocated. 

The contributors to the rural schools sympo- 
sium included C. H. Fisher, West Chester; 
F. E. Shambaugh, Harrisburg; I. R. Kraybill, 
Millersville; J. S. Grim, Kutztown, and J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg. 

During the scores of varied sessions Dr. F. P. 
Graves urged the breaking down of the ban 
against wives and mothers as teachers and the 
adoption of the Sabbatical year; Superintendent 
H. H. Baish, Altoona, presented a minimum 
number of tables relating to pupil statistics (of 
uniform interest to all school systems), and 
Superintendent H. O. Dietrick, a detailed study 
of child progress in Kane, Pennsylvania, schools 
as an illustration of the need of such studies to 
better the entire state school system. 

J. A. S. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION EXERCISE 

Given by Walter W. Haviland, Principal, 
Friends Select School, 140 North Sixteenth street, 
Philadelphia, on March 20, 1917. It was given 
without notice in two regular periods of the 
school in that day. 

I. 

1 Name four prominent men who have died in the last 


year. 

2 What do the following firms manufacture ?—Procter 
and Gamble; Laird, Schober & Co.: Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc.; The J. G. Brill Co. 

3 Name an important street in Berlin, Paris, London, 
New York. 

4 Name two world-famous foreign newspapers, and 
tell in what city each is published. 

5 Name two of the Wind Gods in classic mythology. 

6 Who were the Magi? 

7 What famous persons are associated with the fol- 
lowing places?—Harper’s Ferry; Oyster Bay; 
Waterloo; Jerusalem. 

8 Arrange in chronological order: Lloyd George, St. 
Paul, Luther, Francis Joseph. Moses. Mark Twain. 

9 Who is commander-in-chief of the United States 
army and navy? 

10 Name the five oceans A the world. 


Who are the following ?— 

1 Herbert C. Hoover. 

12 Thomas Mott Osborne. 
13 Cardinal Mercier. 
14 “The King of the Nickel.” 
15 Rabindranath Tagore. 
16 Colonel William F. Cody. : 
17 O. Henry 
18 Ben. Lindsev. 
19 Count von Bernstorff. 
20 Jeannette Rankin. 
III. 
Correct the following sentences :-— 

He don’t like to get up early in the morning. 
22 Will I have time to do it before the bell rings? 
23 He waited a minute like he always did. 

24 Can I ask what the lesson is? 

25 That is him. 

26 Who did you get that book from? 

27 Neither he nor she are here. 

28 Let everybody take their seats. 
IV. 


Who said ?— 


29 “Peace without victory.” 
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30 “I will study and get ready and may be my chance 
will come.” 
31 “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child.” 
32 “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 
V. 


Name the inventors of the following :— 


33 Printing press. 38 Locomotive. 
34 Cotton gin. 39 Phonograph. 
85 Steamboat. 40 Wireless telegraph. 
86 Telegraph. 41 Incandescent light. 
37 Telephone. 
VI. 

Who wrote ?— 
42 David Copperfield. 
43 Huckleberry Finn. : ; 
44 Lorelei. ; 2: 
45 Little Women. 4h. 
46 The Jumping Frog. 


47 The Gold Bug. 
48 Aesop’s Fables. 
49 The Sketch Book. 
50 Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
VII. 
51 Name four principal streets of Philadelphia that run 
east and west. 
52 How is the date of Easter Sunday determined? 
53 Which is the brightest star in the heavens? 
54 Who was the Witch of Endor? 
55 Does the earth go around the sun or the sun around 





the earth? 
56 How do submarines communicate with their head- 
quarters? 
ye 8x KT : 
Ts CXS 
58 Name two ways in which Benjamin Franklin was 
famous. 


59 Name two characters of Shakespeare, and state in 
what play each occurs. 

60 Name one novel of Scott; of Stevenson; and one 
poem of Longfellow. 


Vill. 
What is meant by?— 
61 Intern. 68 Duma 
62 Principal. 69 “Conscientious objector.” 
63 Principle. 70 Filibuster. 
64 Censor. 71 Carburetor. 
65 Census. 72 Capital punishment. 
66 Parliament. 73 Overt act. 
67 Reichstag. 
IX. 


Name an important event in the World’s History con- 
nected with each of the following dates :— 


74 1066. 77 August 1, 1914. 
75 1492. 78 February 3, 1917. 
76 1620. 
_ 
Locate :— 


79 The Statue of Liberty. 8&6 
80 The Golden Gate. 8 


The Louvre. 
7 Westminster Abbey. 


81 Buckingham Palace. 88 The Pantheon. 

82 Poets’ Corner. 89 The Parthenon. 

83 Mt. Vernon. 90 Bordeaux. 

84 La Riviera. 91 The Spanish Main. 


85 Versailles. 
XI. 
92 What was the Last Supper? Name 
painted a picture of the scene. —_— ; 
93 Name two great musical composers, giving nationality 


an artist who 


of each. ; ; 
94 Name two world-famous factories situated in Phila- 
delphia. 


95 What people, who may be found all over the world, 
have no national flag? 

96 Why do Europeans cultivate their land more inten- 
sively than Americans? 

97 How many states have adopted Prohibition? 

98 From what is the paper used for newspapers made? 

99 What group of islands has recently been purchased 
by the United States? 

100 Quote three lines from “America.” 


9 §-99e¢0—————— 


He who makes no mistakes does nothing. He who makes many loses his job. 


—A Tuskegee motto. 
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THE FLAG 


[Circular to all teachers and pupils of Meriden, Con- 
necticut, by Superintendent David Gibbs.] 


The flag of the United States should symbolize 
and constantly remind the people of the ideals 
embodied in the national government, and the 
virtues and duties of citizenship in this great re- 
public. It is the duty of the schools, and, there- 
fore, of the teachers, to do all possible to insure 
in the rising generations an understanding of, 
belief in, and devotion to these national ideals, 
and a full appreciation of the duties of citizens. 
To this end they should be taught to look upon 
the flag as representative of all that is best in our 
government and in the virtues of the good citi- 
zen. The following suggestions and materials 
will assist in this important work :— 

There should be a flag in every regular school- 
room and school hall, placed where it can easily 
be seen by all the pupils. 

The salute should be given every morning or 
at some other regular time. The pupils should 
learn and recite individually as well as together 
poems relating to the flag and sing the national 
patriotic songs. : 

Pupils in classes above the fourth grade should 
know the history of the flag. Flags illustrating 
the development of our flag will be loaned for a 
short time to each school to assist in this work. 

In schools where there are older pupils some 
may be delegated or elected as wardens of the 
school flag, to see that it is raised at the opening 


of school and lowered at the close of the day with 
the due formalities. 

On Flag Day, June 14, there should be general 
exercises in all schools emphasizing the meaning 
of the flag, arousing patriotism, and teaching 
facts of history relating to the flag. 

Every child should learn and be taught to ob- 
serve the following rules in regard to the use of 
the flag. 

Rules for Use of the Flag :— 

Respect and honor the flag. Protect it. 
it. 

Never use the flag as a plaything. 

Never handle it roughly nor tear it, nor use 
it irreverently. 

Never tread on the flag. 

Do not allow the flag to touch the ground. 

It should be carried upright. 

It should not be used as a covering of tables 
or other furniture or where anything may be set 
on it. 

It should not be used for advertising purposes. 

No other flag should be flown above it. 

When our flag is displayed with other flags it 
should be placed on the right. It should be as 
large as, or larger, but not smaller than the flag 
of the other country with which it is displayed. 

When hanging on the wall alone, the union 
should be on the right of the flag if the flag is ver- 
tical, and on the left if it is horizontal. 

When the flag is to be flown at half mast, as 
a sign of mourning, it should be hoisted to full 
mast first, then lowered to half way down the 
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staff, and flown in this position until after the 
conclusion of the funeral. 

The flag should be raised at sunrise or later, 
and lowered at sunset or earlier, 

When on patriotic or other occasions the flag 
is officially displayed or carried through the 
Street, it should be saluted by lifting or removing 
the hat or cap or by formal salute. 

On Memorial Day the flag should fly at half 
mast from sunrise to noon, and at full mast from 
noon to sunset. 

The flag should always be raised by hand, not 
by any mechanical devise. 

Use of the flag on boats and ships:— 

(a) On all boats the national flag is flown on 
the staff at the stern. 

(b) On small boats the flag of the owner, com- 
pany, or club is flown from the staff at the bow. 

(c) On ships the flags are placed as follows :— 

At the bow—the jack of the national flag of 
the country to which the ship belongs. 

At the forgmast—the flag of the country to 
which she is sailing. 

At the mainmast—the flag of the company 
owning the ship. 

On the after mast—a flag showing the ship’s 
name. 

On a staff at the stern—the national flag of the 
country to which the ship belongs. 

Flag Salute——The flag salute may be given as 
follows :— | 

As the pupils say the words, “I pledge al- 
legiance,” they lift their heads, and with eyes on 
the flag bring the right hand to the forehead. 

Then as they say, “to my flag and the countrv 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible,” the 
hand is held at the forehead. 

With the words, “with liberty and justice for 
all,” the hand is raised upward and outward and 
then dropped at the side. 

Every child above the fourth grade, and those 
in the special classes, should learn this salute. 





EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Continued from page 489. 





of women principals, strong, vigorous, enthusi- 
astic. 

“We always think of her first as we saw her 
at athletic games of the schools at one of the 
parks, where as her own school was contending 
she jumped up in her seat and waved her hands 
and shouted: ‘Go it, boys! Go it!’ And they 
went and won. 

“It was into her school that Superintendent 
Blodgett took Dr. Winship and the editor of the 
School Bulletin. As we entered she called out: 
‘How many of you boys and girls are glad to see 
these three fine gentlemen? Every hand went 
up waving. ‘You see how glad they are to see 
you,’ she said beaming. ‘Pshaw!’ replied Dr. 
Blodgett, ‘they would be just as unanimous if 
vou asked if they wouldn’t like to see us hanged.’ 
She protested, and Dr. Blodgett said: ‘Try it. 
But mind, just the same tone.’ So in the same 
tone she asked: ‘How many of you boys and 
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girls would like to see these three fine gentle- 
men hanged?’ And every hand went up. 

“She was a great influence for good in her 
neighborhood, where nine-tenths of the children 
are Italian. Under Kate Cullen they grew to be 
good citizens, plus factors in the community. 

“After this more than half century of loyal 
service, in an evil hour a woman told her that she 
was to be turned out, and who was to be ap- 
pointed in her place. It was wholly false; not a 
thought of such a purpose had occurred to 
Superintendent Hughes or the board of educa- 
tion. But it threatened her when she was al- 
ready worried, her mind gave way, and she died 
in a hospital. We were glad to be told who the 
woman was who did it; our opinion of that 
woman is not changed, and we should be sorry 
to think there was another person in the city 
canable of it. 

“There is, however, another lesson. One rea- 

- that Mrs. Cullen was so ready to believe 
euch a falsehood was that she was worried over 
financial matters. Like so many teachers she 
thought she could manage business matters, too, 
co inctead of trusting a savings bank she dealt 
in real estate, and-at the last one of her opera- 
tions had gone against her and was worrying 
her. After all her saving her estate was only 
&8 000, less than the savings bank would have 
accumulated for her without labor or anxiety on 
her part.” 

intel 


E. S. Wilkinson of Chicago, member of the 
directorate of Silver, Burdett & Co., who died 
on March 26, was one of the most highly appre- 
ciated educators in the school book business. He 
was for several years general agent of the com- 
pany and the professional esteem in which he 
was held had much to do with the great success 
of the company, especially in his immediate 
territory. 
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PLACE-NAMES, LANDMARKS OF HIS- 
TORY, IN THE WEST-EUROPEAN WAR 
ZONE-— (L.) 


BY JOEL N, 





ENO, A. M. 


Alsace, French, from Low German, through 
the Latinized form Alsatia, Ille (river) settlers 
or settlement. Arras, from  Latinized Gallic 
Atrebates; it contains the Gallic treb, dwelling, 
but authorities usually say it means dwellers 
near, that is, neighbors. Artois, the old province 
in which Arras is situated, is for Latin 
Atrebatensis; it now nearly covers the depart- 
ment Pas-de-Calais. Antwerp, anciently An- 
doverpum; at the wharf, or “thrown-up”’ place. 

Baden, German, the baths. Basel, Swiss city on 
the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine and Baden, Latim 
Basilia, from the Greek, meaning king’s town. 
Bavaria, a modern re-formation for Latin Boiaria, 
land of the Boii, who were driven by the Germans 
from Bohemia, Latinized German, meaning home 


of the Boii. Belgium, a kingdom formed from 
the Austrian Netherlands in 1830, and named 
from the ancient Belgae; though the Belgae 


proper, described by Cesar, lived in northeastern 
France. They had a branch in the south of Eng- 
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land; commemorated by Venta Belgarum, now 
Winchester. Berne in Switzerland is named from 
the bears, German Baren. Bremen, one of the 
chief German ports, on the Weser river; Platt 
Dutch, brim or brink. Bremerhaven, harbor of 

3remen, founded by the city of Bremen in 1827, 
where the Weser empties into the North sea. 
sruges, French, for the Flemish brug, bridge. 
Brussels, in the eighth century Bruchsella, equal 
to the Flemish brugzaal, bridge hall. 

Carinthia and Carniola, Austrian provinces 
near the chief fighting-ground of the Italians and 
Austrians, named from the Carnic tribe; some 
say these are named from the Gallic carn, a cairn 
Champagne, French, the plain. Coblenz, Ger- 
man for the Latin Confluentes, junction of the 
rivers (Rhine and Moselle). Cologne, French, 
from the Roman Colonia Agrippina, colony of 
Agrippa. The two foregoing are in Rhenish 
Prussia. Condé, French, from the Gallic Con- 
date, confluence (of streams); this place gave 
name to princes of the Bourbon dynasty; it is in 


western Belgium, near Tournai. Constance, 
French for Latin Constantia, constancy; the 


name given to a city in Switzerland, whence it 
was transferred to the neighboring lake Con- 
stance. 
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TEACH THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American 
School Peace League, has addressed to the teachers of 
this country a letter from 
taken :— 





which these extracts are 

“We recognize that our government has been loath to 
join the struggle and has entered it only after long and 
searching deliberation. The will of the majority of Con- 
gress has declared war and it is the duty of all Americans 
to accept this mandate. The voice of law commands loyal 
and earnest service, and American patriotism will re- 
spond to the call. Service is the privilege of each and 
every citizen, and the measure of service is always the 
nation’s need. 

“President Wilson challenges American patriotism in 
his plea ‘to conduct ourselves as belligerents in a high 
spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus.’ 
There will be an interchange of good will, regardless of 
race or nationality. A cult of hatred has no place in free 
America, for tolerance is the first principle of democracy. 

“Let us scorn to hate. In the midst of the conflict, 
which is waged for international freedom, let us reassert 
our belief in law, the absolute prerequisite for a democratic 
world. While we fight let us prepare for peace. We shall 
not be true to our young citizens if we withhold from 
them the hope of a new world order. If we are sincere 
in our plans for peace, we shall impart to those who will 
determine the life of the future knowledge of those proc- 
esses which we, according to our judgment, deem wise 
and practical. 

“Our efforts in this direction should not be interrupted. 
The observance of the 18th day of May, Peace day, or 
International day, which has been the program of the 
schools of this country and of other countries for over a 
decade, is of peculiar importance this year when we, 
through the voice of our President, are professedly waging 
war for international freedom and justice. We should 
teach the young people the way to freedom and justice. 
It is most fitting that the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague conference, the starting point and the 
centre of international law and order, should be cele- 
brated in the schools this year.” 


BOOK TABLE 


SPANISH READER OF SOUTH AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, 
by Edward Watson Supple, Instructor in French and 
Spanish, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 384 pages. Price, $1. oe , 

The Macmillan Spanish series, auspiciously inaugu- 
rated with the Fuentes and Francois Spanish grammar, 
here presents a book unparalleled in any similar series, 
There has been a woeful lack of good historical reading 
adapted for use in high school and college classes in 
Spanish; this need Mr. Supple has definitely supplied. 
His admirable text has the further advantage of_pre- 
senting a number of selections dealing with South 
American history, in which we North Americans nat- 
urally feel a relatively greater interest than in the 
history of Spain. The book, therefore, fulfills a two- 
fold mission; it caters to the demand for historical 
reading and appeals to the interest in South American 
affairs. - 

The reader comprises nine selections from the works 
of such authors as Bartolome Mitre, Vicuna Mackenna, 
Fortoul and others, all) men of high literary standing. 
The subject matter covers various interesting episodes 
in the history of South America, from the time of the 
Conquistadores down to the present, especial attention 
being paid to the revolutionarv period and the activities 
of the great liberator, Bolivar, and the hardly less fam- 
ous San Martin. In every case the text has been care- 
fully edited to make it suitable for classroom use. In 
content intrinsically interesting, in style thoroughly 
Spanish and of considerable literary merit, the text as 
such furnishes really ideal reading for Spanish classes. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the painstaking, 
thorough, yet imaginative and enthusiastic editing. Mr. 
Supple has had the assistance of Professor F. B. Lu- 
quiens in his work, the_extremely useful historical notes 
and digests being provided by the scholarly general ed- 
itor of the series. These notes, however, constitute only 
a part of the editorial apparatus. There have been pro- 
vided also the usual grammatical notes and vocabulary 
and also a series of exercises for oral and written work 
based on the Spanish text and consisting of questions in 
Spanish for conversational drill and English passages 
for written composition. This part of the work is re- 
markably well done, abundant material being provided, 
and of such character as to satisfy the widest needs. 

The work is illustrated by a number of photographs 
and by eight maps, one in colors, appropriate to the 
text. Great credit is due to the editor for the efficient 
way in which he has carried out an original conception. 
The book is the onlv first class work of its type now 
available, and deserves the wide success which we have 
no hesitation in predicting for it. 


SHOULD STUDENTS STUDY? By William Trufant 
Foster. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 
.cents. 

President Foster of Reed College here presents an 
elaborate study of college students while in college and 
in life after college. Dr. Foster is always interesting, 
and while there are differences of opinion as to the 
value of conclusions based on such studies, there is 
never any difference of opinion as to fascination of his 
studies nor of the importance of the facts to which he 
directs attention. He has never written a book which 
students of education can afford to neglect. 


AN INDUCTIVE STUDY OF STANDARDS OF 
RIGHT. By Matthew Hale Wilson. Present Day 
Problems Series. Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
Professor Wilson has put moral philosophy into vo- 

cational guidance through fociology, economics, psy- 

chology, and physiology. It is a pretentious undertak- 
ing, but he has carried it off successfully, : 

A list of topics treated will give an idea of the scope 
of the studies: The School; The Professions; The 
Banker, Trade, Corporations, Labor Unions, Insurance, 
Women in Business; The Government: Political Parties 
and Municipal Control; The Family; A Social Contrast: 
The City and the Farm; Abnormal Conditions: Charity, 
the Criminal, and the Sztoon; Psychology: Mental Hy- 
giene, Emotional Hygiene, and Volitional Hygiene; Sup- 
plementary. Topics: Play, Manners, and the Friend. 
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OCEANIA, A SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
—CONTINENTS. AND .THEIR PEOPLE. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 55 cents. 
“The Continents and Their People” is a series that 

has made a place for itself in the school world because 

each is literally a “Supplementary Geography,” with 
more information about each group of people than any 
geography can give, and yet winnowed so that the chaff 
of the unimportant is eliminated. The authors are geo- 
graphical specialists, pedagogical experts, and masters 
in the art of stating facts and presenting descriptions. 


_ 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Emerson 
David Fite, Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. Cloth. Maps and illustrations. 575 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

A question that is far from being settled relates 
to the range and extent of detail to be treated in the 
school study of United States history. “Motivation” 
and “Project” will have much influence in the con- 
sideration of those questions. Here is a new book 
of 575 pages ranging from the “expanse of mystery” 
before Columbus to the city government of Des 
Moines, with more than 100 illustrations, eight col- 
ored maps and thirty-five maps in black. And the 
detail is quite definite, thanks to the 575 closely 
printed pages. It appears to be a successful effort 
to put several volumes between two covers. In 


its endeavor it seems to have been unusually suc- 
cessful. 


HUGO'S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR _ SIMPLIFIED. 

New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, $1.20. 

A book for self-instruction, containing exercises, key 
and vocabularies with the pronunciation of every word 
exactly imitated, is found in this well-planned volume of 
English production. It is one of a series concerning 
the learning of foreign languages and illustrates an 
easy, rapid and inexpensive method. Its unique fea- 
tures are the guaranteed correctness of the Russian 
language herein, such as is used by the educated classes 
of the large cities; and that the rules are explained 
clearly with abundant examples of illustration. There 
are accented type, specially cast, and specimen pages of 
handwriting with directions for using the entire gram- 
mar. 

A comprehensive yet brief method of self-instruction 
made possible to the need of all is acceptably offered in 
this volume. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS ANU COL- 
LEGES. Debaters’ Handbook Series. By Van Valken- 
burgh. White Plains, New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Price, $1.25, net. 

School and college debates have come into unprecedented 
prominence and the absence of material for the preparation 
of arguments has been a serious matter which the De- 
baters’ Handbook Series is removing. This book, pre- 
senting all sides of the question of “Military Training in 
Schools and Colleges,” is an admirable demonstration of 
the efficiency and adequateness of the series. 


THE GRANTA SHAKESPEARE. Edited by J. H. 
Lobban. 

THE TEMPEST. Price, 25 cents. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Price, 25 cents. 
Pocket edition. Cloth. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This English edition of Shakespeare is in every way at- 
tractive and “The Granta Shakespeare” will be of interest 
to American students and teachers. It is based on the 
fourth and last edition of Johnson and Steevens in 1793. 
The Notes and Comments are confined to matters indis- 
pensable for the intelligent enjoyment of the play. The 
Glossary is devoted chiefly to the varying shades of mean- 
ing of terms often apparently simple. 








Oculists and Physicians 

HAV yee Strong, used yee yen —eenety 
many years before it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Kye Free. 
MURIvXE EVE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tli. 
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“The Peasant and the Prince.” By Harriet Martineau, 
Edited by S. C. Bryant. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 48¢c, 

“A Brief Course in German.” By M. P. Whitney and L, 
L. Stroebe. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Military Training in Schools and Colleges.” Com- 
piled by A. Van Valkenburgh. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

“Tlee Cave Twins.” By L. F. Perkins, 
ton Miffiin Company. Price, 56c. 

“The Princess of Let’s Pretend.” 3y D. D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

“Business Competition and the Law.” By G. H. Mon- 
tague. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

“Short Course in Elementary Mechanics for Engineers,” 
By C. N. Mills. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Price, $1.00. : 

“The Ideals of Painting.” By J. C. Carr. Price, $2.00.—~ 
“Elementary Spanish-American Reader.” Edited by F, 
B. Luquiens, Price, 90c.—“Everyday Classics:” Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers. By Baker and Thorn- 
dike.—“Manual Training—Play Problems.” By W. §S, 
Marten. Price, $1.25.—‘‘The Theory of Evolution.” By 
W. B. Scott.—‘‘French of Today.” Selected by De Bacourt 
and Cunliffe. Price, $1.50.—‘*A History of Elementary 
Mathematics.” By F. Cajori. Price, $1.75. — 
“Letters from Many Pens.” Edited by Margaret Colt, 
Price, 25ec. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Through the Bible Day by Day” (Volume IT). By 
tev. F. B. Meyer. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
Union, 

“A Brief Account of Radio-Activity.”. By F. P. Ven- 
able. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 


3oston: Hough- 


Calhoun, 





“The Boy Scouts on Crusade.” By L. W. Quirk. Price, 
$1.25.—“‘The Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack.” By T. W, 
Burgess. Price, 50c.—‘The Adventures of Paddy the 


Beaver.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, 50c. 
grown & Co, 

“Cicero’s Orations and Letters.” By Roberts and Rolfe, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘“Marshall’s Method of Thrift Training” (Instruction 
300k—Twenty Practice Sheets—Thrift Record Book). By 
Carl Marshall. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Carl Marshall, 

“The American Year Book for 1916." Edited by F. G, 
Wickware. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

“The Basis of Durable Peace.”” By Cosmos. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

“Should Students Study?” By W. T. Foster. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 

“The Child’s World’’—First Reader. By Withers, 
Browne and Tate. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. Price. 34c. 

“What Is English?” By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Company. : 

“Lessons in English” (Book Two). By Reed and Kel- 
logge. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Price, 68c, 


Boston: Little, 








FOOD STUDY 


A new high-school textbook and labora- 
tory manual in the study of foods and home 
management. 


By PROF. MABEL T, WELLMAN 


Head of the Department of Home Economics in 
Indiana University; formerly Instructor in Diet- 
etics and Household Chemistry at Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. 

Published in 1917 


Copiously illustrated. Mailing Price, $1.90 


A splendidly balanced textbook, and the 
only one which has the privilege of pre- 
senting recipes from Farmer’s “Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book.” 

The plan aims everywhere at the pro- 
duction of well-balanced meals, emphasiz- 
ing the three real objects of the study,— 
time-saving, labcr-saving and money-saving. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln. Price, 60 cents. 


Course of study free. A new book for 
erammar schools or the smaller high 
schools. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 623 $. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
MAY. 


8-5: Mississippi Teachers Association, 
Columbus. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 

7-11: International Kindergarten 
Union, Boston, Miss Caroline I. 
Aborn, Boston, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Chairman of Local 
Committee. 


JUNE. 


2: Conference on Classical Studies. 


Princeton University, Princeton, 
6-13: National Conference of Char- 


ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 


29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


JULY. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 

SEPTEMBER. 

10-15: State. Fair Spelling Bee, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 


29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 


Montrose, secretary. 
81-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 


James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Sixty-third annual session, 
Des Moines. Eva M. _ Fleming, 


superintendent, Decorah, president; 
Superintendent O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola, secretary. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, American Institute 
of Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 








How to save 
eges in baking 


499 


In nearly all recipes the num- 
ber of eggs may be reduced 
with excellent results by us- 
ing an additional quantity of 
Royal Baking Powder, about 
a teaspoon, in place of each 
egg omitted. 


Booklet ot recipes which economize in 
eggs and other expensive ingredients 


mailed free on request. 


Address Royal 


Baking Powder Co., 135 William Street, 


New York City. 




















NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 


PRESQUE ISLE. The senior 
class of Presque Isle High School 
has voted to hold very simple and 
inexpensive graduation exercises. 
There will be no dance and only an 
informal reception will be held. This 
will be upon the stage at the close 
of the graduating exercises. The 
class has a large sum of money in its 
treasury. This will be held and used 
for patriotic purposes wherever and 
whenever it seems to be most needed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD. William H. Whit- 
ing, for twenty-seven years principal 
of the Greenfield High School and 
for the past six years vice-principal 
and teacher of Latin, retired from 
school work April 1. Mr. Whiting is 
a graduate of Amherst College. He 
had taught in Buffalo, N. Y., Palmer 
and Amherst before going to Green- 
field. The alumni of the Greenfield 
High School presented him a purse 
of about $800. A reception was held 
in his honor by the Mothers’ Club. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. The New York Agri- 
cultural Society has sent broadcast 
the following proposal: “Release from 
our colleges, agricultural, normal 


and high schools of the state on 
May 1, without prejudice to class 


standing, scholars and students who 
can be induced to enlist in an unor- 
ganized force of Farm Cadets for 
special service on the farms to do 
actual farm work for the purpose of 
increasing farm production. Defer 
regents examinations, if possible, so 
as not to affect class standing. Pro- 
vide for class credits for meritorious 
special farm work service. Obtain 
legislation for the acceptance and 
recognition of such enlistments and 
service as military or semi-military 
in its nature. Provide proper badges 
to be given at the end of enlistment 
for meritorious conduct and service.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. For the purpose of 
discussing ways and means _ for 
properly mobilizing the older school 
boys of the state for the work of as- 
sisting the farmers in the _ spring 
planting, the city superintendents of 
schools have met here _ recently 
with State Commissioner Kendall. 
He told the superintendents that the 
lack of farm labor threatens seriously 
the future supply of foodstuffs, and 
it is hoped to use the boys to aid in 
farm production. 

Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Carrys, who has charge of voca- 
tional training, explained the junior 
industrial army which is being formed 
to utilize all the vocational school 
forces in the state in the manufacture 
and production of necessities in the 
present national crisis. Mr. Carrys 
laid particular stress upon the agri- 
cultural division of this army, which 
is to do the planting by releasing the 
high school boys, and all youths over 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 





A BOOK COVER WORTH WHILE 
Is the one that will wearaswell atthe 
end of the year as at the beginning 


There is only ONE that has and continues to 
give Universal Satisfaction to School Boards 


HOLDEN’S 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











MASSACHUSETTS 








fourteen in other schools for several 
weeks of school, in order that they 
may work on the farms. 

It was announced that there is to 
be a new division of this junior in- 
dustrial army, to be known as the 
home garden division. 





DELAWARE. 

DOVER. The acceptance by Dr. 
Charles A. Wagner, state commis- 
sioner of education, of the position of 
superintendent of public schools at 
Chester, Pa., to take effect on July 1 
next, is a distinct loss to the cause 
of public education in Delaware. For 
four years Dr. Wagner has _ had 
supervision over the public schools of 
Delaware, outside of Wilmington, 
and during this time has rendered 
valuable service. He made careful 
investigations, and labored diligently 
to correct unfavorable conditions. 
As a result of his observations, he 
prepared several important measures 
to bring about valuable reforms. 

At Chester Dr. Wagner will receive 
$3,500. His salary here is $3,000. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

UNIVERSITY. Military training 
on the campus of the University of 
Mississippi for the students began 
April 16. One hour each day, six 
days per week, will be devoted to this 
drill and regular laboratory credit 
will be allowed for the work in the 








Teachers Wanted, $100 to $150 
Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,200 to $1,800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C220, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


academic department, while ex- 
emption from examinations, with cer- 
tain conditions, will be granted in the 
law and medical departments. The 
training will not be compulsory nor 
are the students to be in any way al- 
lied to the federal war department. 
However, the applications were in 
such large numbers that the training 
will be universal among the student 
body. Professor Ramer W. Tinsley, 
who has had several years of military 
experience both in military schools 
and the army, will have charge of the 
work, and will be assisted by various 
students who have had training as 
members of the national guard, or 
have attended some military school 
and therefore had some form of mili- 
tary training. 
TEXAS. 

ALPINE. Superintendent E. Bent- 
ley of this city, supported by J. D. 
Jackson, eminent financier, is to be 
credited with the successful legisla- 
tive campaign for $200,000 for a new 
state normal school. Mr. Bentley is 
in all ways an exceedingly able edu- 
cational leader, which this triumph 
merely emphasizes. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

NAPERVILLE. Dr. Edward 
Everett Rall will be inaugurated presi- 
dent of Northwestern College, -here, 
May 17. 

CHICAGO. The National Summer 
School of Music, which has main- 
tained a largely attended, highly ser- 
viceable, and most enjoyable summer 
session for about a third of a century, 
will hold its session this year, —June 
30 to July 28—at Lake Forest Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, Illinois, one of the 
loveliest sports in the West. All mn- 
sic teachers should write at once to 
Ginn and Company, Chicago, for the 
v. S. S. catalog. 

IOWA. 

MARSHALLTOWN. For the past 
two years Marshalltown has _ had 
high school classes in military train- 
ing. The work in physical education 
is compulsory, so all boys in the 


eighth grade are enrolled in either 
military work or athletics. At pres- 
ent there are 209 enrolled in military 
drill taking work three periods 
weekly. The work in the fall con- 
sisted of class order drill. The win- 
ter work was calisthenics and wall 
scaling carried on in the gymnasium 
and now the boys are having skirmish 
work and ceremonies. The com- 
panies have passed government in- 
spection and have been promised rifles 
and complete field equipment. . 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. At the Kansas State 
Normal here the class in furniture 
construction is designing and making 
all the furniture to be used in setting 
the stage for the senior play to be 
given at commencement. The class 
was given only the synopsis of the 
play for which the settings are being 
designed. The scenes show a richly 
furnished living room, a modern office, 
a committee room and a_ business 
directors’ room. The choice of fur- 
niture and its arrangement in the 
rooms is left to the class. Twenty 
pieces of furniture will be completed. 
All of this furniture is to be of wal- 
nut 

The Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements and Standards of the State 
Normal School of this city has issued 
a bulletin dealing with the measuring 
and standardizing of reading, hand- 


- THE PALMER METHOD — 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 

The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., in- 
stalled the Palmer Method in her schools last 
September It had already “ made good” in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
scores of other large cities. The Palmer Method 
has proved to be as feasible in rural schools as 
in city schools. 

Ask us forthe special literature on the subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Gastommendes ce 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices, 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents prepaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg. Cedar Rapids, la. 

120 Boylston Street, Widener Building 

Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa’ 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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_ Every year music and drawing are becom- 
ing greater factors in education. Usually the 
demand for teachers of music and drawing 


BeaTeacherotfMusicand 
Drawing in the Public Schools 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE 





lic Schools 
greatly ex- 
ceeds the 
supply. The 
field offers 
big salaries 
and bigger 
opportu- 
nities to 





both men and women. We have been grad- 
uating teachers and placing them in well pay- 


THE SECRETARY, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas Normal Training School 








ing positions for more than 27 years. We 
offer a complete and thorough course in 
Public School Music and Drawing that may 


Catalog sent free on request. For detailed 
information, address 





be finished 
in one year. 
#1 Also a two- 
m year course. 

Strong fa- 
culty; beau- 
tiful lo- 
cation; 
adequate 
equipment. 








writing, and arithmetic in the pub- 
lic schools. It is designed espe- 
cially to assist the teacher in the 
use of the different tests, and will 
be distributed to the teachers in the 
public schools of Kansas. <A_ sec- 
ond function of the bulletin is to 
aid in evaluating or judging the 
tests and the results of the tests. The 
compiling of the information used 
here is laygely the result of a course 
in measurements and standards car- 
ried on at the Normal during the 
jast two years. Dr. W. S. Mon- 
roe, director of the bureau, and J. 
C. DeVoss, associate protessor, 
have conducted this course, and ex- 
pect to use the bulletin as a test. 

PITTSBURG. The State Man- 
ual Training Normal School has 
fared remarkably well at the hands 
of the Legislature. It will have 
nearly a half million dollars for the 
next two years, an amount that 
seems incredible when one recalls 
past appropriations. The direct ap- 
propriation was $452,090, to which 
should be added about $40,000 in tu- 
itions. Of this there will be $200,000 
go into buildings—a general 
science and household arts  struc- 
ture with an auditorium. In less 
than four years the school has more 
than doubled in enrollment and in 
needs. The appropriation provides 
more than $31,000 for the two years 
for faculty increase. The enroll- 
ment this year will go very near 
3,000. All this is a distinct tribute 
to the leadership of President W. 
A. Brandenberg. 





NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. State Superintendent 
W. H. Clemmens, president of the 
Fremont State Normal School, is on 
an extended tour on the Pacific Coast. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. A further step toward 
the correlation of education with in- 
dustry is to be seen in the action just 
taken by a number of Akron rubber 
factories in establishing at the Muni- 
cipal University of Akron _ thirty 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINEB, Director, 





we AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy. 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited numbers. Practical training in teaching. Scientific pro- 
gression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. Training in economy of } 
nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. Athletic work in summer camp. Personalities 

studied, developing successful teachers: Increasing demand for our graduates, Send for booklet. 





52 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Maes. f 








scholarships in the engineering col- 
lege under the following unique con- 
ditions: The candidate will be chosen 
from high school graduates ranking 
in the upper third of the class, pref- 
erence. being given to graduates of 
Akron High Schools,-although others 
will also be received. The scholar- 
ships will cover all tuition, incidental 
and laboratory fees. Upon entrance 
the scholarship holders will be as- 
signed to a course upon the co-oper- 
ative basis, working alternate two- 
week periods in factory and college. 
In the factory they will become a 
part of the regular factory training 
squadron, proceeding step by step 
through every department of the in- 
dustrial organization. 





WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Why foreign lan- 
guage study is valuable in both 
high schools and colleges is set 
forth in seven reasons in a bulletin 
now being published for the use of 
Wisconsin school principals, teach- 
ers, and boards, by a committee of 
professors at the University of Wis- 
consin. q 

The seven 
lows :— 

1. The mental discipline sup- 
plied by foreign language study is 
of great value. It is strict and 
varied, necessitates close, constant, 
and orderly thinking, and calls for 
the highest degrée of concentration. 

2. As an aid to mastering the 
English tongue, it involves an ac- 
quisition of a grammatical mastery 
such as a student of English alone 
rarely possesses. Since English is a 
highly composite tongue, intimately 
related with other languages, the 


reasons are as fol- 


W HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


HOME STUDY—-FREE TUITION 


Why not utilize your spare time while 
teaching, and also your vacation months by 
taking a course of instruction by mail? You 
will be enabled to render more valuable 
service as a teacher; you will shorten the 
time required to complete your Normal or 
College Course; you can prepare yourself 
to secure a better position and higher salary 
for next year. Carnegie College has helped 
thousands to prepare for advanced positions 
as teachers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
government employees, salesmen, lawyers, 
and engineers; and it can help you. ’ 

‘or “Free Tuition Plan” and full particu- 
lars, send your name and address to Dept. B, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





student learns to make a more ex- 
act, discriminating use of English. 

3. Full understanding of English 
literature can only be _ obtained 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


BOSTON 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pe Dee Gas bk OAC e7e@: TEACHERS’ 


10 A GOOD | 





PROMPT - RELIABLE - 


AGENCY 


EFFICIENT 


POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 





McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo. T, Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and _ to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








through a knowledge of foreign 
languages because of the _ inter- 
relation of the literature of various 
countries. 

4. For the understanding of the 
evolution and history of civilization, 
one of the chief purposes of educa- 
tion, a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is the only key. 

5. For the cultivation of the sci- 
entific habit oi mind and for the 
pursuit of professional studies, for- 
eign language study is indispen- 
sable. The results of European 
scholarship are immediately and 
fully accessible only to those who 
can read the European languages. 

6. In business, a knowledge of 
foreign languages is becoming 
more and more indispensable, as 
business relations with other coun- 
tries become more extensive. 

7. As an aid to citizenship, for- 
eign language study is most valu- 
able. The United States never had 
a greater need of understanding 
European countries. 


The cost of the 1916 summer session 
at the University of Wisconsin, in 
which 3,144 students were enrolled, 
was $58,730.03, or about $18.66 per 
student, according to the director’s re- 
port just issued. 

As the fees paid by these students 
amounted to $48,029.50, the total cost 
of the summer session to the state 
was $10,710.53, or about $3.40 per stu- 
dent. The average cost per student 
has been gradually reduced from $8 
in 1912; it was $5.08 in 1915. 

The important need of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the coming 
two years is increased salaries for 
faculty members. “Because of com- 
petitive conditions and higher salaries 
at other institutions it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to retain our best 
men and to secure first class men 
from other institutions,” the report 
declares. “But wholly apart from 
this matter, the salary scale requires 
serious consideration simply upon the 
basis of justice. Among the construc- 
tional needs of the university is a 
new administration building, to house 
the offices of the regents, board of 
visitors, secretary, business manager, 
bursar, purchasing agent, accountant, 


as well as 


president, registrar and 
various other administrative officers 
whose offices are now taking valuable 
space in recitation halls. Remodeling 
of the auditorium of Music Hall to 
provide a much-needed auditorium for 
concerts, public lectures and other 
meetings is urged. Equipment for the 
museum which was provided for the 
biology building is recommended. 
Separation of revolving accounts 
from the state appropriations in the 
university budget is urged to avoid 
misconceptions of the university cost. 
“When it is reported that the appro- 
priations for the year 1915-16 were 
$2,765,330.30, it is supposed that all 
this comes from the state treasury; 
whereas the amount which is derived 
from the state treasury is $1,664,602.- 
27. The amount of money derived 
from other sources than the state 
amounted to $1,100,728.03, of which 
the students contributed $605,579.52.” 

Latin study in Wisconsin high 
schools is not on a decline, as is in- 
dicated by the results of an inquiry 
recently instituted by Miss Frances 
E. Sabin, chairman of the publicity 
committee of the State Latin Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

An increase of 544 students en- 
rolled in Latin classes in 1915-16, as 
compared with 1914-15, is reported 
by accredited secondary schools in 
the state. Only twenty-one schools 
with an enrollment of 100 or more 
students did not teach Latin in 1915- 
16. 

In 63 per cent. of the secondary 
schools that have reported, the Latin 
classes are larger this year than last 
year. About 19 per cent. report that 
enrollment has not decreased. Only 
18 per cent. report smaller classes. 
In 81 per cent. of these secondary 
schools, therefore, Latin study is not 
declining. 

In all the secondary schools of 
America, 39.03 per cent. of the stu- 
dents are studying Latin, according 
to a report of the commissioner of 
education. There has been a de- 
crease, nationally, of about 10 per 
cent. in the past five years. 

RIVER FALLS. The State Nor- 
mal School closed another athletic 
season with the state championships 
practically all corralled. It was not 


2A PARK ST 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
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always thus. There’s a reason why it 
has been so for five years. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. A reorganization of 
the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ence of the University of Washing- 
ton based on the junior college plan 
will become effective next autumn. 
The plan provides for a sharp divi- 
sion of the first two years of col- 
lege work from the last two years. 
In his freshman and sophomore 
years the student is to take all his 
required work, among other sub- 
jects, leaving the junior and senior 
years for highly specialized profes- 
sional training. 

Under the new scheme a student 
will be required to present for en- 
trance to the university only three 
years of tnglish and two years of 
mathematics. The rest of his high 
school course may, so far as the 
university is concerned, be elective. 
But by the time the student has 
reached the beginning of hjs junior 
year in college he must have studied 
a foreign language for two years, 
history for 


t two years, science 
for two years and mathematics 
for one additional year. If 


the student has had corresponding 
years in studies in high school he 
will not have to repeat them in col- 
lege. 

This phase of the plan is designed 
to give the student an opportunity 
to get his foundation in the smail 
colleges of the state close to his 
home or in a high school which 
gives junior college work. If his 
training has been satisfactory he 
will be entered at once upon his ma- 
yor work when he arrives at the uni- 
versity. 


ms 


The Well Born 


The committee of the National 
Council of Education, with its fund 
of $4,000, has invited educators in 
the second group of twelve states to 
undertake studies of the proposi- 
tion: “It is as much the duty of 
educators to assure through educa- 
tional procedures that individuals 
shall be well born as that they shall 
be well reared.” 

The April Bulletin of the N. E. A. 
gives details. These call for original 
research and original experimenta- 
tion in normals, colleges and univer- 





sities where there are classes pre- 
paring for teaching in public schools. 
rhe fund is given “‘to help place pop- 
ular ideals of racial well-being above 
commercial ideals and above individ- 
ualism.” 

Studies from the first twelve states 
are now in the hands of the judges, 


who represent biology and eugen- 
ics, home economics, psychology and 
public schools. The proposition 


was: “The supreme object of edu- 
cation should be to make the next 
generation better than living gener- 
ations.,”’ 








PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 478. 


mier, resigned his office, and addressed 
a letter to King Alfonso, urging that 
the only course to take was to sever 
diplomatic relations and prepare to 
defend the national rights. Now the 
new Premier, Marquis Prieto, declares 
himself ready to support the note 
which Count Romanones sent to Ger- 
many, and affirms that “the country 
cannot adopt neutrality when its 
honor and interests are involved.” 
Spain would not be a negligible factor 
in the event of her joining the Entente 
Allies, for she could furnish an army 
of 300,000, and she has three Dread- 
noughts and half a dozen cruisers in 
her navy. 


* 


May St. Nicholas 


lo act at an instant’s warning with 
f steel has been said by one 
» be the A, B, C of subma- 
rine warfare. It calls for men of iron 
nerves and quick decision to man our 

bmarines either in peace or war. 
the cramped walls that are 
home of the crew are housed the 

intricate mechanism that man 
ed for warfare. Outside 
alls are mines, great nets 
plosives, shells and sea- 
ines, all devised for its destruction, 
i the sharp keels of ships that slice 
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igh the 

vallest shell can penetrate 

nd nets can hold the subma- 

rine as helpless as a child in the 

Danger lies every- 

r the tiger of the seas. The 

in in which 

nk that waits but for a spark. Only 

rves of iron can cope with such an 

rray of ene “Our Undersea 

ghters,” by Commander Orton P. 

kson, U. S. N., and Captain Frank 

ns, U. S. M. C., announced to 

in the May St. Nicholas, is 

simply written, yet au- 

e, article on this new defen- 
f our navy. 
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grasp of a giant. 


mies. 





New Remington Offices 


spacious and modern building, 
with 90,000 square feet of floor 
space, has been opened at the corner 
f Broadway and White street, New 
York city (374 Broadway), as the 
Remington building: Here are quar- 
tered the executive, sales and ser- 
ice departments of the great type- 
writing concern; and these depart- 
ents occupy the entire building. All 
persons are cordially invited to visit 
the new Remington home, the com- 
pany announces. 





High Spot Notes 


[Furnished by Public Service In- 


stitute, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City.] 
Last year the boys in the manual 


training department in Houston 
made 1,100 street corner signs and 
put them up on street corners. 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 


m as a knife cuts cheese. | 


it lives is a powder | 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


503 
x* 


WE 


* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


recommend one candidate whenever we are able to make the right fit, and that one is 
pretty certain of election. The first week in Apri) the principal at Manlius, N,. Y., wrote 


* * 








asking us to suggest a suitable candidate for preceptress of the high school at $700. 
We replied on April 10 that we could recommend Miss (a Syracuse senior) 
as an exceptional woman for the place, adding her college record. in a few days 
the principal telephoned us E OM E seems to be in the lead of those whom 
“So far the candidate you R ND we are considering, As she has had but 


rural school experience for two years before entering college we question somewhat about 
the salary,” to which we replied that Miss felt she could earn $700 and we believed her 
worth it. He asked that we send her for a personal interview when she returned from her Easter 


Sa ee ene cantina ot creas aan oe oar CANDIDATE. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











OUR BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers Agency) «TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SpPokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN ose TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emp)cyers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need a 


Kellogg's Agency t's. 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro ed tys- 

tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prox rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston, 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. 


We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 

Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. 


Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. eis 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 




































































Victor Military Band 
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Calisthenics y th EE 
A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well- developed mind 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an enthusiastic teacher 
who uses the 
Victor and Victor Records. 
Let the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, calisthenics, 
mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 
Ten Folk-Dance Records by the Victor Band Four New Victor Records for School Use 
which should be in every school ee |S ae 
17567 {The Needle’sEye (2) Jolly is the Miller Joll \ Neil 4 
10in. 75c {Leoby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans — Barley Grow Potions Mate Meee ered May on Boke 
17568 Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My 35608 (2) Red, White and Blue (3) 17 ramp Tramp 
10 in. 75¢ Partner (3) The Muffin Man etaaenans Tramp (4) Battle Hymn ofthe Republic _ = 
‘ | Soldier Boy (2) Did 3 Yet Ever See a Lassie a Victor Military Band y 
17761 Come Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 . 
10in. 75¢c (Seven ouedne (2) The First of May Xylophone Selections 
17084 TheShoemaker (Danish) (1) Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Seymour Smith) 
10 in. 75c | Klappdans (Swedish 18216 (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas) 
17158 {1See You (Swedish 10in. 75¢ William H. Reitz 
Ola ie Dance of Greeting : | @ Moment Musical (Schubert) (2) Mazurka 
(> (Danish) (Chopin) William H. Reitz — 
18010 {*teelish ae) os i Songs from ‘‘Hiawatha’’ 
10in. 75¢ o (1) Ewa-Yea! (2) Wah-wah-t (From “Hi 
Gathering Peascods (Old watha’s Childhood” ) Bessie M.W hiteley-H. W. 
Norwegian Mountain I f 
_ Longfellow) EI sie Baker 
17160 Marc 35617 (1) By the Sh £ Gitchie G ) Th 
10in. 75¢ Cuetey Dance (Pop 12in .$1.25 “Littl Hi othe eit or. ee oo the 
Geen ten Wenndl) i 7 oo - -_ : .—o> s Childhood’’) 
——. Sete (Fjall- ee oe ak cece! 
17085 (Swedish) Olive Kline-Elizabeth Wheeler-Marguerite Dunlap 
10in. 75¢ ene ll lish) Band Accompaniments to Community Songs 
Newcastle (2) Sweet Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Old Eng- : 
1800 Kate (Old E nglish) lish Air) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (James : s 
10 in, "sc lack Nag (2) Grim- E. Spillman) Victor Military Band 
stock 1d English) 18177 (1) Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) Love’ . Old 
Irish Lilt (2) High land 10in. 1C Sweet Song (M« alloy) (From ‘18 Songs for ym- 
17331 Schottische (Scotch) munity Singing’’—C. C. Birchard & Co 
10in. 75c | Hop Mor Annika 


(Swedish) 


Hear these selections at your nearest Victor dealer’s and 
obtain a copy of the LIST OF NEW RECORDS FOR EDU. 
CATIONAL USE, For further information write to 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 


pesreke Victor 


tect it from dust and promis 
Reece 


CSS 
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cuous use by irresponsible 
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